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CALL IN 


SOCONY- 


VACUUM 


fe Correct Lubnicalion 


Pioneers 
for 75 Years 


_ Short Cut for 


HIS CUTTING JOB is simple. Only a 

soluble oil is needed. Yet as the chip 
spirals away, pressure may hit 100,000 
Ibs. per sq. inch! 

Heat may shoot up past 1,000°F.! 

On really tough jobs, these terrific 
heats and pressures are usually compli- 
cated by the need for watch-like accu- 
racy...intricate machining. 


Special cutting oils are needed! 


Machine tool operation is daily be- 


coming more complex... more difficult. 
Industrial speed-up and continuous pro- 


Defense! 


HOW SPECIAL CUTTING 
OILS HELP SPEED AMERICA’S 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


duction depend on cutting oils designed 
to fit each individual job. 


Today—Socony-Vacuum’s “‘custom 
made”’ oils make “‘short cuts” possible 
on hundreds of difficult cutting jobs. 

These special oils are helping key 
American industries fill vital defense 
contracts right on time. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of N. Y. Div. —White Star Div.— 
Lubrite Div.—Chicago Div.—White Eagle 
Div.—Wadhams Div.— Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


IVES YOU MOST. 
SAVES YOU MOST! 


OU’ LLDISCOVER a whole new 

driving “feel” at the wheel 
of this new 117’’-wheelbase 
Plymouth! New High-Torque 
Performance with new power- 
gearing gives youa sense of own- 
ing the road—and you enjoy 
the protection of new Safety 
Rim Wheels! Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


Plymouth Saves in 3 Big Ways: 


LOWER COST—The 1941 

Plymouth is lowest-priced of 
“All 3” low-priced cars on many 
models! And with its super-high 
6.70 to 1 compression ratio— high- 
est of “All 3”—you enjoy great 
power plus important gasoline sav- 
ings. You save all around—when 
you buy and as you drive! 


LONGER LIFE — Plymouth is 

the only one of “All3” low-priced 
cars that gives you the engine pro- 
tection of an Oil Filter and new Oil 
Bath Air Cleaner! And vital parts 
of the Plymouth engine are Super- 
Jinished against friction and wear. 
Plymouth is famous as “the car 
that stands up best!” 


NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP 


Commercial 
Cars that 
Stand Up Best! 


Truck-engineered and truck- 
built...with advanced engineer- 
ing that cuts down hauling costs! 
Big 3-man cab for greatest driver 
comfort and efficiency. Cab and 
box rust-proofed! 


HIGHER RESALE—This 

greatest Plymouth of all time 
is the one new low-priced car that’s 
most like the high-priced ecars...in 
important quality features that 
mean longer life and higher resale 
value! See the 1941 Quality Chart 
at your Plymouth dealer's! 


BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH—ONLY 


"685 


—Delivered at Detroit, Michigan, includir 
all federal taxes. Transportation, state and 
local taxes, if any, extra. Prices are sub 

to change without notice 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURS.,9TO 10 P.M..! 


NEW PANEL DELIVERY 


Its sleek new beauty is a distin« 

advertising asset to the business 
whose name it carries! Passen 
ger-car handling ease for faster 
deliveries. And the big load com 
partment is fully lined! 


Lowest-Priced of “All Three’’on Many Models 
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The Equitables Report =YOUR POLICY, 


shows S56, 2GO A Day 


paid out in Benefits in 1940 


Ho is a report that tells a human interest story of 
life insurance protection and service in action— 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a story of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation— 
of assets constructively at work in industry, agri- 
culture and home financing in every State of the 
Union. 


The figures which the report presents are 
The Equitable’s but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at work. Here you will find € 
information that every policyholder will want _ ™ 
to have—the answers to such questions aa— 


* What happens fo the dollars people pay for 
life insurance? 


%* How can your existing life insurance be made 
of greater value to you? 


* What are the principal factors in life insur- 
ance costs? 


* How have insurance benefits and services 
been broadened to give you more for your 
money? 

* What is the relation of life insurance funds to 
national defense? 


Because last year’s edition of “‘Your Policy” was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reserved for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 

“Your Policy” for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 


| Mle {EES 


PRESIDENT 


HIGHLIGHTS OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Membership increased to 2,600,000—assets reached a 
total of $2,564,400,000, gain in year of $162,500,000 
—hbenefits to policyholders and beneficiaries $205,- 
432,000 or $561,290 a day—44% of 1940 vod 
claims to be paid on planned income or installment basi 

—mortality experience favorable—earnings rate on 
assets 3.27%—65,000 people joined Society, 38,000 
members increased their insurance—number of workers 


enjoying group 
surrender in 
force increased to $7,136,920,642. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


& 
U. S. Government Obligationst......... 
Public Utility Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 


Railroad 

Industrial 

Other Bondst 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 
tocks 


Loans on Society’ 's Policies. . 
Interest and rents due, premiums in pro- 
cess of collection and other items 55,186,665 


Total Admitted Assets 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities $2,391,105,983 
d premiums and un- 
23,700,385 


A SEES 3,935,500 
Unearned i terest penses accrued a 
other liabilities. - 5,111,782 
Funds allocated for a or in cicgeey de 
Unassigned funds (surplus) . ‘? 
Other contingency reserves 

Total Liabilities and Reserves. 


*Includ imeand deposits of $223,414. 
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THE EquiTABLe Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office * 393 Seventh Avenue * New York, N. Y. 
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Selling Agents and The ANNALIST March 1, 194] 


An experienced sales person- 


nel with complete distributing 


and office service maintaining 


the individuality of each man- DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


ufacturer’s selling campaign. When enough folks back home write a Congressman to “do son thin 


about it,” he usually does. Last week, the House Judiciary Com nitte, 
was “doing something about” defense labor strikes—holding he irings 
We cover the 11 Western States The man on the cover—Sidney Hillman, labor's top man in the 

and Hawaii; and for many years program—was one of the first and star performers. He advocat: 

have served the manufacturers what everybody knew he would—no change in existing labor legis!ation 
Cenciiad. Gk Mannan ott Since William S. Knudsen, industry's top man in defense, agreed, Con 
Bledes, Sperten Radice, end gress probably will follow the advice, so labor is more worried about what 
Dee WeshiMictter Cone state legislators are liable to do (page 15). 


We can assume all credits, dis- 
counting sales monthly. 


of such products as Ingersoll 


Mr. M. J. Hughes, Vice- 


President, will be at Hotel PLAN OF THE WEEK 


Pennsylvania, New York, TI . “ . . 
- : 1e food-stamp plan is an ““economic stopgap which became a socia! suc. 
March 7 to 20, and will Pi PS4I we 


~ece’” lah }’ 70\___. ae i pee Se eee 
gremeptly comend tb your cess (BW Feb.1 #1,p2 )) but still a stopgap. Now, in Springhic Id, Hl 
inquiry. the Surplus Marketing Administration is trving out a new idea aimed at 
moving surpluses by promoting sales, cutting costs—page 34. 
THE 


GEO. H. EBERHARD PLASTICS, NOT ERSATZ 


COMPANY Plastics can take the place of zinc in die castings, the place of brass in brass 
Cayuecas 58 drawings, the place of rubber in innumerable items—even the place ot 
optical glass. Defense officials want industry to use more plastics and tre¢ 
strategic metals for defense uses. The plastics industry wants to capture 
big new markets—not temporarily, but permanently (page 44). 


290 First Street, San Francisco 
751 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 


TORO hl CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST 
Southeastern Asia is a richer prize than southern China. And with Russia 
apparently approving her new interest, Japan is getting ready to pounce 


just as soon as Britain's back is turned. How Tokyo is provoking a crisis, 
when it may come, how much it concerns the U. S.—page 56. 


_MOTOR COURSE 


Alvan Macauley of Packard, president of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, is proudly announcing a superbly illustrated A.M.A. brochure 
showing what his industry means to defense. For what defense means to 
the auto industry, in problems and planning, see page 17. 


A SHORT, SHORT STORY 


JHERE’S « new heavy-duty Power Some morning, you might look out the side window and see nothing but 

Mower built up to modem the usual vacant lot; half an hour later, you'd have neighbors. It takes 

engineeting dandien ental pape Hal B. Haves just 28 minutes (timed by official stop-watches) to put up a 
} * ‘ = ng ° . 

A A Ey ~ 3-room concrete home (page 18). His pre-fabrication methods may be 


SIZES: 24-27-30" one of the answers to the defense housing problem. 
ASK FOR 24 PAGE CATALOG 


TORO WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin........ 7 New Products 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
ieee mA Figures of the Week Labor & Management 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


The Outlook Finance 


Marketing 


Went n 5 Cs a Regional Diack Outlook . 


St lows ~ i Mh 7 Regional Income Indexes. ... . The Trading Post 


en ae et J a Production The Trend 
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THE “DIXIE FLAGLER" OF THE STAINLESS FLEET = 


« Vacation begins where you board the 
© E.C-C.&E.I. “Dixie Flagler.” The 
vhole train is yours—at day-coach fare. Re- 
lax in the beautiful Observation Lounge. 
\eet friends in the intimate Tavern. Relish 
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Speeding south from New York and 
Chicago, 8 shining streamlined trains 
carry capacity loads of winter’s gay 
refugees. Other Budd-built trains of 
the Stainless Fleet criss-cross the 
country, making new friends for the 
railroads, educating America to the 
modern idea of swift, safe, luxurious 
travel. 


These trains have brought count- 
less thousands of travelers back to 
the rails. Many are Sleeper-Coach 
or All-Coach trains with unprece- 
dented comfort at day-coach fares. 
Some set new luxury standards for 
top-fare sleeping-car travel. 


EDWARD G. 


BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ 


delicious meals—at low prices—in the hand- 
some Diner. Your Sleeper-Coach seat is 
reserved—adjustable for sitting or reclining. 
At night, the lights are dimmed, pillows 
available. Air-conditioning, sound-proofing, 


RIDE DEEP INTO DIXIE WITH THE 


Sfainlla Flak. 


All cars of this gleaming Stainless 
Fleet are truly light-weight, built by 
Budd throughout of imperishable 
stainless steel. Fabricated by the 
exclusive SHOTWELD* system, they 
retain the full strength and safety 
factors of this strongest known ma- 
terial suitable for structural purposes. 
Beauty — speed — safety — and a 
new lure of travel . . . these Budd-built 
trains hold out an irresistible invita- 
tion to go by train instead of by other 
means. Attracting more passengers, 
costing less to operate and maintain, 
they are making money for the pro- 
gressive railroads that operate them! 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SLEEPER-COACH LUXURY BETWEEN CHICAGO AND MIAMI! 


and the train’s smooth, easy way on tl 
rails encourage sound sleep. Spacious dre: 
ing-room offers multiple lavatory facilities 
In every detail, the most advanced design 
—typical of all Budd-built trains and car 


The STAINLESS FLEET 
Chicagoan ¢ El Capitens * Golden 
Gates * Kansas Cityan * San Diegan 
Super Chief ¢ Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston 
& Maine-Maine Central 


Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing 
Zephyr * Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer 
Zephyr * Sam Houston Zephyr * Silver 
Streak Zephyr * Texas Rocket * Twin 
Zephyrs of the Burlington 


Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast- 
Chicago & Eastern Iilinois 


South Wind of the Pennsy!vonia 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City - Dolles 
Rockets °* Kansas City - Minneapolis 
Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 


Wun the great Grand 


River hydro-electric project is shortly 


completed, eight Oklahoma counties 
will be better protected from flood 
and better provided with power. 

In spite of any storm or accident, 
an kxide storage battery safeguards 
the operation of valuable equipment 
in the powerhouse. In case of emer- 
gency, also, this dependable Exide 
will be called upon to light the plant. 

Not only utility companies but 
air lines, railroads, police departments, 


hospitals, coal and ore mines, ship- 
ping lines, large operators of trucks 
and buses and various branches of 
the Army and Navy—all know from 
long experience that they can entrust 
essential services to Exide Batteries. 
And millions of car owners put car- 
starting up to Exide, in all seasons 
of the year. 

In fifty years’ experience, Exide 
research has covered in detail the 
application of storage batteries to 
practically every business. A wealth 


of important facts, bearing on the 
problem of each industry, is avail- 


able to executives on request. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia ...The World’s Largest Manufacturers 


of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


All Set on British Aid 


It really makes little difference how 
long the senatorial orators beat their 
breasts on the lease-lend bill. Knowing 
that its passage is assured, and by a 
two-thirds majority, President Roose- 
velt, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and the entire defense personnel 
are operating almost as if the bill had 
become law. 

Best illustration is the lineup of con- 
tracts to be awarded. Normally delays 
would follow congressional action; this 
time the kinks are being straightened 
out in advance. So whenever fal en- 
actment comes—now, next week, or on 
the Ides of March, the results in aid 
to Britain will be virtually the same. 


Defense-Contract Inquiry 


Investigation of defense fee contracts 
demanded by Senator Truman probably 
will be carried out. The Missouri sen- 
ator is a popular and forceful legislator, 
and the Administration is inclined to 
embrace the proposal. No investigation 
can be called “friendly,” but the move 
started by Truman may head off an 
actively hostile approach. 

The inquiry will delve into the whole 
subject of negotiated contracts, although 
so far Truman is basing his demand on 
Quartermaster Corps procedure in let- 
ting construction contracts—employing 
civilian construction men to award con- 
tracts. He doesn’t charge that money 
has changed hands but he thinks jobs 
have gone to unsuitable contractors 
through personal friendships. 

@ Its Own Reward—Contracting proce- 
dure has admittedly been free of politi- 
cal influence, but this won’t help much 
with congressmen, who like to get the 
benefit of any favoritism that’s going on. 


Guns—Not Butter 


Priorities illustrate just how far along 
we are in the defense program. We are 
now in the actual process of shifting 
away from the philosophy that defense 
needs should be piled on top of civil 
economy to the realization that peace- 
time standards of living can’t be main- 
tained intact. 

Outside the “automatic” priorities as- 
signed by the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board to most government arma- 
ment orders, the Priorities Division of 
OPM has now issued some priority 
ratings on 1,500 orders for other mate- 
tials on a case-by-case basis. Procedure 
is being deliberately kept flexible. 

Most far-reaching have been the ac- 
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tions on machine tools and aluminum. 
Last month's orders to toolmakers to 
deliver only on priority rating now is 
mandatory. ‘The move enforces stricter 
compliance and also protects the manu- 
facturers against pressure from powerful 
industrial customers. 

e Carte Blanche—Still in effect is the 
blanket rating assigned some months 
ago to the machine-tool industry for 
anything it needs for physical expan- 
sion of its own plants—right down to 
pencils and carbon paper. 


Strait-Jacketing Aluminum 


Aluminum is the first raw material 
brought completely under priority con- 
trol. Not only must producers and pri- 
mary fabricators give complete prefer- 
ence to priority ratings, but OPM will 
tell them which of their non-defense 
customers to serve. All defense orders 
not already rated have been given an 
arbitrary temporary rating of A-2. 

Aluminum firms must submit copies 
of their order books monthly to OPM, 
which will check for pss, with 
priority ratings and then indicate which 
commercial orders shall be filled with 
what supplies remain—whether manu- 
facturers of, say, kitchenware or auto- 
mobiles shall be cut down. 

Cuts are likely to be severe at least 

at the start. There may be no commer- 
cially available virgin aluminum later 
this month. As a matter of fact, there 
may not even be enough to fill all de- 
fense orders. Significantly, defense avi- 
ation authorities this week ordered de- 
liveries of aluminum to airplane pro- 
ducers held up while their individual 
inventory positions are studied to deter- 
mine who needs aluminum most. 
e Handwriting on the Wall—Kitchen- 
utensil people are busy reducing the 
variety of sizes and shapes, and some 
firms are reported planning to abandon 
aluminumware production. 


Why Situation Changed 


When Priorities Director Stettinius 
optimistically predicted last year that 
there was scant likelihood of an alumi- 
num shortage he was figuring on the 
basis of the smallest conceivable ce- 
mand and the largest possible supply. 
In his explanation of the discrepancy 
between that prediction and the present 
tight conditions, Stettinius points out: 
(1) The Canadians have stopped send- 
ing us 3,000,000 Ib. a month; (2) fabri- 
cators have expanded faster than antici- 
pated; (3) civilian use is greater than 
expected; (4) scrap is being hoarded. 


This hoarding is being attacked by 
preparing an inventory of scrap stock 
piles and by directing plane manufa 
turers to hold their scrap for delivery 
direct to fabricators for re-melting 
@ Last Stand—Only remaining free alu 
minum market is non-aviation scrap 


Henderson vs. Arnold 


Some “quibbling and quizzling,” (t 
borrow Vice-President Wallace’s phras 
has followed Defense Commissione: 
Leon Henderson’s assumption of price 
fixing authority (second-hand machin« 
tools) under the commandeering and 
requisitioning power vested in the 
President by Section 9 of the Selective 
Service Act. 

This seems to be all the law that the 
Price Stabilization Division thinks 
needs. ‘To spur industrial cooperation 
to curb prices, however, the Price Sta 
bilization Division apparently would b 
pleased if Congress would put it 
writing that groups acting with Defens: 
Commission sanction don’t have to 
worry about antitrust prosecution. Thur 
man Arnold’s assurances that he'll play 
ball, if such actions are taken publicly 
are O.K. But he’s given business men 
the jitters so bad that they won't take 
him at his word. That makes it tough 
for Henderson. 


Kilowatts for Defense 


The Federal Power 
latest attempt to convert dollar volume 
of the industrial defense program int 
kilowatts leads to the conclusion that 
utilities should plan to meet short-tim« 
loads of about 800,000 kw. over their 
assured capacity late in 1942. The fig 
ure is about one-half of the “potential 
shortage” predicted by FPC in its r 
port last December, based upon Sep 
tember figures. 

The difference represents generating 
capacity ordered for 1942 installation 
by utilities in the last quarter of 1940 
most of it while the commission wa 
preparing its “shortage” contention 
FPC isn’t disposed to label the 800,000 
kw. as shortage now, but to call instead 
for further study to determine whether 
need is shown for more generating 
a additional interconnection, o1 
other emergency measures. 


Commission’ 


Easing Excess Profits 


Excess-profits tax amendments, now 
on their way through Congress, will re 
lieve some of the inequities of the 1940 
Revenue Act. Companies with a high 


7 


rate of earnings growth from 1936 to 
1939—the base years for the excess- 
profits tax—get special concessions which 
will help them cut down the levy. Also, 
all corporations may now carry over 
unused excess-profits credits for two 
years; this was a privilege formerly ex- 
tended only to small corporations earn- 
ing less than $25,000 a year. 

Another provision makes it possible 
for companies to revise upward their 
earnings during the 1936-1939 base 
period, so as to have a higher base for 
excess-profits tax computation. But to 
take advantage of this provision, they 
must remit to the Treasury back taxes— 
with interest—on their “new earnings” 
for the base years. 

The whole idea of the amendments 
is to make the Revenue Act more flex- 
ible; the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue is granted authority to make _— 
tions where excessive hardships result. 


Cry for Lost Taxes 


First suggestion of complaint from 
local communities where big munitions 
factories have been located 1s embodied 
in a bill to require the federal govern- 
ment to reimburse a county for lost 
taxes on appropriated land. Instigator is 
Rep. Harter, of Ohio, in whose district 
the Atlas-operated shell-loading plant is 
being built. 

Harter’s bill won't 
munities which fought for these plants 
join in the hue and cry, however, gen- 
eral legislation providing for compensa- 
tion may get serious consideration. 


ass. If other com- 


No Life Insurance Controls 


Congress won't vote federal supervi- 

sion of life insurance companies now, if 
ever. The program of “controlled su- 
pervision” which the Securities and 
Exchange Commission recommended 
to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee this week will be smothered. 
TTNEC Chairman O’ Mahoney is against 
meddling with the business in the face 
of wartime economy and the organized 
opposition of the thousands r insur- 
ance agents. 
@ Soft-Pedaler—O’Mahoney dominates 
TNEC to such a degree that its final 
recommendations can be expected to 
omit the SEC proposals. 


Curb on Unions Expected 


The Justice Department’s antitrust 
squad is confident that Congress will 
pass legislation through which union 
jurisdictional disputes can be reached 
by prosecution. 

Helpless at present, because of the 
Supreme Court's recent decision in the 
“Big Bill” Hutcheson case, Thurman 
Arnold’s posse believes that conflicts 
between C.1.0O. and A.F.L. unions on 
construction of one or another impor- 


tant defense plant will rouse Congress 
to prompt action rather soon. The 
antitrust lawyers even profess some mis- 
giving that Congress will go too far. 


Antitrust Pattern 


Recent Justice Department antitrust 

cases reveal this rule-of-thumb pro- 
cedure: Where collusive price-fixing 
alone is involved, the Antitrust Division 
regards criminal indictments and fines 
as sufficient; where trade practices go 
beyond price-fixing—to control of out- 
put, for example—the division wants a 
civil decree, which can serve as a code 
to govern future practices in the indus- 
try. In the straight price-fixing cases, 
even if fines are smaller than the Jus- 
tice Department thinks they should be, 
it is easier to re-indict if price-fixing is 
resumed, than it is to punish second 
offenders for violation of a decree. 
e@ Examples—In the Denver food price- 
fixing cases, the Antitrust Division was 
content to get fines totaling $45,300 
from defendants. In the ASCAP case, 
the Milwaukee criminal action was pri- 
marily designed to force a civil decree, 
setting up trade-practice rules governing 
control of music copyrights. 


Deal with Mexico 


Watch for a settlement of outstand- 

ing Mexican issues and speedy moves to 
improve business relations between the 
two countries. Washington is reported 
to have set a deadline for the oil com- 
panies and the Mexican authorities to 
come to terms. Mexico City hotels are 
filled with American business men 
“looking over the prospects,” waiting for 
the high sign from Washington to go 
ahead with actual contracts. 
@ Solidarity Move—Latest gesture from 
Mexico, uncovered this week, is to take 
a carload of American newspaper men 
as guests of the Mexican government 
on a three-weeks “Presidential Tour,” 
to start from San Antonio Mar. 31. 


AEA’s Future at Stake 


The old controversy over Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ monopoly of foreign air 
services reached a critical stage this 
week when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
began hearings on American Export Air- 
lines’ application for the right to acquire 
TACA, well-established Central Ameri- 
can airlines, and make it part of a U. S.- 
to-Panama line, obvious first leg of full- 
fledged Latin American service. CAB’s 
decision, expected within three weeks, 
pretty much seals the fate of AEA’s 
$3,000,000 effort to break into the inter- 
national air service picture. 

The House turned down a Post Office 
item of $1,300,000 for a transatlantic 
mail subsidy for AEA recently on the 

round additional runs could be put on 
“ PAA at less cost; the Senate still has 


it under consideration with AEA 
cials camping in Washington to ; 
the fast footwork of PAA. Bi 
siders know that AEA’s hope of 
ing up its fight rests now in the pe: 
CAB decision. 


Tin Smelter for Texas 


That long-projected tin smelter first 
to be operated in the United S:ates 
since World War days—goes to ‘| exas 
City, Tex., on Galveston Bay, but .till, 
as predicted (BW —Nov30'41,p8)_ in 
Jesse Jones’ general bailiwick. The plant 
will be built and operated by the Tin 
Processing Corp. of New York City, a 
subsidiary of the Dutch smelting firm 
of A. V. Billiton Maatschappij, which 
will receive a building fee of 4% on 
the construction cost and an operating 
fee of 1% of the value of tin produced 
The plant will be erected on land do- 
nated by the Texas City Terminal Co 

Barring unforeseen war developments, 
this will be the only smelter built, for 
its refining capacity of 50,000 tons of 
concentrate annually will absorb all of 
the Bolivian imports for which Wash- 
ington has contracted. 


P. S. 


The stodgy Congressional Record 
now has a columnist in the person of 
Rep. Lambertson of Kansas. Under the 
title, ““The Cloakroom,” he is inserting 
strings of isolationist wisecracks into the 
appendix. The congressman used to 
mimeograph his output and frank it to 
his Kansas fans until Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walker objected. Now the Record 
does the job for him and reprints rate 
the frank. . . . The Mardi Gras hit its 
peak this week. Chairman Charles H 
March and James A. Horton, chief ex- 
aminer of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, inspected the commission’s New 
Orleans office. . . . Chief bone of con- 
tention between Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, which inspects all meat products 
before shipment in interstate commerce, 
was removed when BAI issued regula- 
tions making its labeling requirements 
parallel with those of FDA. . . Fees 
paid by the War Department for land 
purchases are being pared down and 
will be limited to 34% in future. An 
attempt will be made to abolish the 
agent arrangement entirely. Commis- 
sions have been attacked as exorbitant. 
There is no legal limit as in construc- 
tion contracts where the maximum is 
7% of estimated cost. . . . Rate of em- 
ployment is slackening, the Social 
Security Board says, due partly to lack 
of supervisory personnel to carry on 
increased labor force. Shortages of 
skilled labor in defense centers are also 
a factor. The rate is expected to pick 
up in the spring when new plants now 
under construction get into operation 
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f = Now that many plants are getting into produc- 
nmis- tion of new parts requiring high precision and 
N Ww . . 
po made of high tensile alloy steels, your shop 
imin- men will welcome these helpful facts. Though 
— of higher than average hardness, Nickel-tough- 
lerce, ened steels are readily milled, machined, 
oe drilled and ground—even after heat treatment 
ee —by observing simple precautions. 
om Practical, time-saving shop practices are 
. pictured and explained in four authoritative 
t ° ° . ° 
3 reprints shown on this page. Copies are avail- 
itant. able, without cost or obligation, upon your re- 
struc- 


quest to The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., at the address below. Make sure your pro- 
duction men receive this helpful information 
... write for these booklets now. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New vor, n.v. 
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a THIEF 


IN YOUR 
PLANT? 


O materials vanish mysteriously—in- 

ventories fail to check with stock 
records? It isn’t necessarily a human thief 
that is causing these losses. It may be a 
scale, 


In many plants, honest errors made in 
reading scales and in jotting down 
weights and later interpreting these hur- 
ried scribblings have been revealed as 
the sources of continual small losses 
that amount to important yearly totals. 

How are these losses stopped? By 
equipping each scale with a Fairbanks 
Printomatic Weigher. At the touch of a 
button, the weighing operation is com- 
pleted and an accurate printed record is 
made automatically. 

For full information on these and other 
Fairbanks Scales, address Dept. C-17, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.,600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and service 
stations throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE Ge SCALES 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotes? Preceding 6 Months 
Week Week A Ago 


| ©... > [a *144.0 +143.8 ; 127.0 


PRODUCTION 
tions (% of capacity) ’ 94.6 , 91.3 
pe a ‘Prod r ; 127,510 ; 23,732 
Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $19,791 $18,045 917 = $12,819 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,820 2,810 
 , BOD WUE)... scree rcgesvancccsccccevedooces 3,630 3,638 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 1,733 1,680 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily — 1,000 a: 76 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . ererre ores 42 43 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . ART POLeT TT ere ee , $3,908 $5,282 , $4,529 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . Kesvesenes $8,665 $8,541 9 $7,450 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of f preceding ye year). +19% +9% 1% + 2% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). . sh ade el acd 271 307 225 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index ‘ 83.05 82.35 73.00 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). . 172.6 174.4 51. 159.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . ‘ 122.8 121.7 5 116.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau ot Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . "4 127.1 130.5 ‘ 118.7 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... . ‘ $38.23 $38.24 $36.83 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). , $20.08 $20.42 $16.71 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............000000 000 e eee ‘ 12.013¢ 12.029¢ 11.000¢ 11.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, NG iit a eeeitic is cases OG ba eR ‘ $0.76 $0.84 $0.67 $1.03 
i MDs oss s rtd cup ensevestetvncnakvesanes , 2.99¢ 2.95¢ 2.67¢ 2.87¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................0000eeeeee , 10.07¢ 10.12¢ 9.65¢ 10.95¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 0.0.00... ccc eae ‘ 20.71l¢ 19.45¢ 19.54¢ 18.32¢ 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ‘ 76.5 82.7 81.4 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) , 4.45% 4.35% 4.76% 


U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) . 2.11% 2.02% 2.25% 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield ‘ 0.60% 0.43% 0.58% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ‘ 100% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) §-i% 4-§% 4-5% 4-5 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 22,981 22,898 20,956 19,256 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. . rey ere Pre 26,248 25,684 24,180 23,211 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. 5,173 5,055 4,455 4,316 
Securities Loans, reporting 883 923 850 1,099 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . , 13,147, 12,720 = :11,994 111,255 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,724 3,677 3,677 3,425 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . MP Pe he 6,330 6,860 6,417 5,629 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,235 2,260 2,256 2,492 2,523 


* Preliminary, week ended February 22nd. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week"’on each series on request 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1923-25 =100 1923-25 = 100 + 


VOU CUOUOCUUROEOOSURUOREERSUUERAUUROUODEOTORCUCUSHSUCENOLOURUGRTECETTUATYOAETOCTTOT NTU ATOSISTOVEVOOCUTYROVEDETOORTETEVETETTINERDETETATIRERET ED 
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Johnny’s 


pretty 
peeved! 


He's tired of be 


an orphan! 


ing half 


Daddy went away on 
business three days ao 

=p | YS ago. 
‘NO word since. No eve- 


romp for Johnny 
Mother's sort 


ning 
4 


of lonely, 

too, and a wee bit worried 
Wh} doesn’t | 

somebod, do SOMe- 


thing about it? 


EVERYTHING'S FINE! Mother’s 


WAIT A MINUTE! When Mother 
misses her folks — what does she 
do? They live a long way from 
Mother. . . . Certainly Daddy 
misses Mother and Johnny. There 


must be a way. 


THAT'S IT—the telephone! It’s 
ringing now. Mother’s hurry- 
ing to answer it. It’s Daddy! He’s 
500 miles away, but you can 
hear him say, “Hi, Johnny,” just 


as plain! 


all cheered up. Daddy is having 
a good trip. He'll be home be- 
fore Johnny’s bedtime tomorrow. 
And (shh!) he’s bringing a funny 


fuzzy dog! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES TO MOST POINTS ARE REDUCED AFTER 7 P. M. AND ALL DAY SUNDAY 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Watch War and Labor 


Roosevelt's “no peace till victory” declaration has now 
set stage for major political fight with isolationists. 
putes threaten to impede defense output. 


President Roosevelt's declaration this 
week that there can be no peace until 
there is a British victory left little to 
the imagination. For that reason, the 
statement is of broad social and eco- 
nomic significance. The President's fight 
for passage of the lend-lease bill in 
the Senate had been won except for the 
count of votes. So the inference is that 
the President was looking ahead—per- 
haps preparing for the day when he 
might want congressional approval of 
a formal declaration of war. 


Political Atmosphere 

On this issue—war—a major political 
fight looms. When it became apparent 
that the lend-lease bill would pass, Sen. 
Wheeler, leading isolationist, an- 
nounced he would stump the country 
and warn the people “where we are 
heading.” Thus, the industrial and social! 
climate of the next several months is 
bound to be supercharged politically 
over the question: Do we or do we not 
go in? 

For most business men, the safe pro- 
cedure would be to make plans on the 
basis of war. Not that that would make 
a fundamental change in recent ways 
of doing things, but it would at least 
avert surprises, when and if M-Day 
arrives. A policy of ordering and pro- 
ducing ahead, so often suggested here, 
is still advisable. The institution of 
official priorities on aluminum and ma- 
chine tools is just a start of strict govern- 
ment controls over critical supplies. 


Steel, Construction, Autos 


The production trend is still up. Steel 
operations this week snapped back to 
96.3% of capacity from 94.6% the 
week before; ending of the strike at the 
Brier Hill works of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube was the chief reason. Construc- 
tion contracts awarded are stil] at a 
high level; Engineering News-Record’s 
total for the first nine weeks of the year 
came to $1,019,950,000, more than 
double the awards in the corresponding 
period of 1940; last year it took 20 
weeks to top the billion-dollar mark. 
The advance in automobile output con- 
tinued; assemblies at 129,240 com- 
i with 127,510 the week before. 

ising price tendencies in textiles are 
a virtual assurance of steady, if not 
advancing, operations. 
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Labor dis- 


The current situation presents an in- 
teresting contrast with not so long ago. 
As recently as the spring of °39, the 
problem was to get business in order 
to expand output. Now, there is no 
question about the business—order 
books are full and backlogs are expand- 
ing. The problem is to turn out the 
goods. Not only are shortages arising— 
whenever production of industry as a 
whole approaches capacity, bottlenecks 
are bound to develop—but also labor 
troubles are threatening to get in the 
way of steady output. 


Effect of Labor Disputes 


It is only natural for labor leaders 
to try to unionize and increase their 
dues-paying members when they are in 
a sellers’ market (BW—Feb.22’41,p13); 


but labor disputes are bound to slow 
up the defense effort. Right now, { 
instance, the steel industry is embroiled 
(page 49). Demands have been mad 
on the American Woolen Co. Al] 
Chalmers has been shut down by a 
strike for four weeks—a strike which 
the United Automobile Workers’ Unior 
does not sanction. And the biennial n¢ 
gotiations on a new wage agreement fo 
the bituminous coal industry come up 
for consideration March 11] 
Theoretically, it would seem as if th 
Administration could take a firm stand 
force workers and employers to settl 
their disagreements and, in that way 
put an end to intermittent breakdown 
in production. Actually, however, th 
government is confronted with a dilem 
ma. Whichever way it turns, it step 
into political dynamite. Suppose it 
threatens to take over a plant becau 
management won't give? Labor then 
takes it for granted that the Admin 
tration would stand by it in simula 
disputes and a wave of strikes is prompt! 
ly set in motion. So the Administration 
settles one strike, encourages othe 
Moreover, that solution is hardly ca 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


STOCK VS BOND PRICES 


\ 


Aaa Bonds 
(Dollars per $100 Bond) 


| 
90 Stocks 
(1926 = 100) 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


1939 1940 


For four years, there’s been a bull mar- 
ket in bonds, a bear market in stocks. 
When stocks have broken badly on 
European news, bonds have managed 
to hold steady. Thus, during Munich, 
bonds slipped only a little; again when 
France fell, the dip was temporary. 
Curiously, when the war broke out in 
the autumn of 1939, bonds broke 
sharply, while stocks went up. Lately, 


both stock and bond prices have been 
receding together. Two factors enter 

(1) Anticipation of a German push 
this spring and (2) fears lest this coun 
try be drawn into the war. Bonds ar 
under an additional influence: Dé: 

fense has put many corporations in 
the money market for bonds—hence 
the interest rate may be on its way up, 
and bond prices on their way down. 
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culated to endear the President’s all- 
out defense policy to management. If 
the government forced business men to 
capitulate to demands of the union, 
then many of them would feel that 
national defense was leading to the 
very totalitarian consequences we are 
supposed to be fighting. This certainly 
would not help production. And then 
suppose the government were actually 
to take over a plant. Would manage- 
ment go on managing as usual? Or 
would it walk out? And if it walked out, 
would the government be able to get 
management from other plants to run 
the business and maintain output? 


Tax Amendments Encouraging 


All those problems arise. And they 
explain why the Administration must 
move gingerly; why some mediation ma- 
chinery that would be acceptable to 
both labor and management is the 
likely solution—even though strikes in 


the interim mean production delays. . 


lor there is no forcing an issue of this 
type with a heavy hand. 

Incidentally, the passage by the House 
of amendments to the 1940 Revenue 
Act is mildly encouraging to business in 
general, and specifically to fast-growth 
corporations, which are granted an 
alternate method of calculating aver- 
age earnings during the years 1936- 
1939. The new method would raise the 
average earnings on which excess profits 
would be figured and would automatic- 
ally cut down a company’s excess- 
profits tax liability. 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Because of the shortage of experienced 
management in the munitions industry, 
contracts for new munitions plants have 
been awarded by the War Department 
to experienced management of other in- 
dustries—as, for example, the ammuni- 
tion plant being constructed and oper- 
ated at. Milan, Tenn., by Procter & 
Gamble (BW —Jan.4’41,p8). 

This week’s major contract was an- 
other example of this policy—the award 
of $13,303,001 for operating and $1,- 
091,000 for equipping a_bag-loading 
plant at Childersburg, Ala., to a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Coca Cola Co. 
Construction contract details have not 
been announced. The plant will be op- 
erated in conjunction with the previ- 
ously announced du Pont smokeless 
powder plant in the same town (BW— 
Feb.1’41,p14). 

In addition, the Reynolds Alloys Co. 
(subsidiary of Reynolds Metals) was 
awarded $9,801,211 for construction 
and equipment of a plant at Sheffield, 
Ala., to manufacture aluminum sheet 
and structural aluminum shapes. 

A major “hemisphere defense” con- 
tract totaling $9,150,000 was awarded 
to two firms for building aviation facili- 
ties at the Naval Air Station, Bermuda. 
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Design for Dying? 
SEC strategy revealed in 


integrating of U.G.I. properties 
seems to indicate that “death 


sentence” means just that. 


Reference to Sec. 11(b)1 of the hold- 
ing company law as a death sentence has 
been called a misnomer by Jerome 
Frank, retiring chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. More 
properly, said he, it might be called a 
design for living. But any utility man 
will tell you it still is a design for dying. 

This impression has grown over the 


last month during arguments presen 
by United Gas Improvement 
against the “suggestions” embodied 
the SEC’s “blueprint” for this 
pany’s geographical integration (B\ 
Feb.1'41,p14). The commission’s 
termined attitude on limiting the s¢ 
of holding company operations was | 
ther demonstrated when it told Un: 
Gas Improvement, which has a co 
pact group of properties in the P! 
delphia- Wilmington area, to show ca 
why it shouldn’t dispose of five of 
outlying properties. 

@ An Order Just the Same—T hese | 
are relatively small companies by 
parison with over-all operations 
U.G.I. They include the Arizona Po. 
Corp. with headquarters in Prescott 


‘““Trouble-Shooter” Fuller is back 
in Washington. Samuel Richard Ful- 
ler, president of North American 
Rayon Corp. and American Bemberg 
Corp., was named chairman last week 
of the newly-created United States 
Production Planning Board. ‘The 
board will advise on industrial plan- 
ning during the emergency and the 
post- emergency readjustment period. 

Fuller is no stranger to the capital. 
During the World War, holding the 
rank of commander in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve, he became well ac- 
quainted with Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Still in his thirties, Fuller had already 
developed a reputation as trouble- 
shooter. He had had experience in 
the steel and malleable iron-casting 
industry, so was put in full charge of 
steel and machine-tool procurement 
for the Navy Department. 

The post-war slump hit few indus- 
tries worse than the tire-fabric mills. 
So Fuller, loving a fight against odds, 
went up to Sherbrooke, Que., to the 
Canadian Connecticut Cotton Co., 
Ltd. He decided that over-tooling 
had caused the company’s troubles 
and soon put the plants in shape. * 

In his spare time, Fuller was a gen- 
tleman farmer, head of Grayburn 
Farms in nearby Waterville, Que., 
and breeder of thoroughbred Jersey 
cattle. The farm is his pet hobby 
today. He doesn’t exhibit any more. 
But the descendants of his breeders 
are sold, and have won blue-ribbons 
for the buyers. 

Diverting excess energies into still 
another channel, he wrote five ad- 
venture books for boys. 

Prosperity year 1929 brought labor 
troubles throughout the United 
States; also brought back Mr. Fuller. 
He went to the North American 
Rayon plants in Tennessee to 


New Job for Trouble-Shooter Extraordinary 


straighten out a situation which ap- 
peared tense to the state militia 
posted around the factories. The 
trouble-shooter remained as president 
of the company; changed its “earn- 
ings” record from an unbroken string 
of deficits to a steady run of profits. 

In 1935, a fiasco threatened in the 
Alaskan settlement project at Mata- 
nuska; a situation which threatened 
to have political repercussions. Fuller 
had his luggage packed for a trip to 
Europe. He canceled the boat ride 
when told that he was the only man 
who could straighten out the Alaskan 
mess. The President’s man Friday, 
the late Louis M. Howe, told Fuller 
he would have a free hand and so he 
went to Matanuska. 

When that job was done, Fuller 
returned to his New York office. Oc- 
casional recreation: an_ indifferent 
game of pool at the Metropolitan 
Club. About a year ago, he began 
commuting to bese, ors in an ad- 
visory capacity. Now, he’s taken up 
residence there—plans to devote most 
of his time to his new post. 
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\riz.; the gas companies in Manchester 
nd Concord, N. H.; Nashville Gas & 
eating in Tennessee, and Wyandotte 
County Gas in Kansas. United Gas Im- 
sxrovement has announced its intention 
f disposing of all five; but the holding 
ompany asked the SEC not to issue a 
how-cause order. But the order issued 
ust the same. 

The action comes as a reversal of the 

previous SEC policy—in the American 
Water Works & Electric case. In that 
instance the commission did not issue a 
formal order to divest but instead gave 
the holding company a “reasonable 
time” to act voluntarily. Once an order 
is entered, the law requires divestment 
within a year unless the SEC grants an 
added year of grace. 
e What Is a Subsidiary?—The commis- 
sion didn’t say that U.G.I. would have 
to get rid of Erie County Electric Co. 
in the westernmost tip of New York 
State or the Luzerne County Gas & 
Electric Co. in Pennsylvania. Yet these 
were excluded in the original “blue- 
print.” The status of U.G.I.’s 61% 
stock interest in Connecticut Light & 
Power and one of 36% in Public Serv- 
ice of New Jersey also remains unde- 
cided. U.G.I. claims that both holdings 
are investments, that they aren’t used to 
control. In the case of Connecticut 
Light & Power, a Connecticut state 
law prohibits outside control, and Pub- 
lic Service of New Jersey has petitioned 
the SEC to say it is not a subsidiary of 
U.G.I. Yet, during the hearings, both 
Mr. Frank and Commissioner Robert E. 
Healy repeatedly insisted on the letter 
of the law—that the Public Utility Act 
of 1935 -ays a voting interest of 10% or 
more in an operating company makes 
such a company a subsidiary unless 
specifically exempted by the SEC. 

All of which boils down to the fact 
that SEC has said that United Gas 
Improvement may properly retain only 
the properties in the rich industrial area. 

This idea that a holding company 
may have but one integrated group of 
operating properties (even though the 
law makes allowance for a holding com- 
pany “to continue to control one or 
more additional integrated systems” 
under certain circumstances) raises cer- 
tain other interesting points. 
¢ SEC’s Strategy—Those in close con- 
tact with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission are convinced that its 
strategy runs something like this: Hold- 
ing companies should be compelled to 
divest themselves of all holdings except 
one compact property which is largely 
intrastate in character. They should not 
even be allowed to retain gas and water 
properties that are within the territory 
of the integrated subsidiary. When you 
get down to one nice, neat, self-con- 
tained unit, there’s no more need for 
the holding company; it should sell the 
subsidiary’s stock to the public or dis- 
tribute it to its own stockholders. 
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FAST FREIGHT 


One indication of the current expan- 
sion of the aircraft industry in general 
is illustrated by the Douglas Aircraft 
plant in particular. The factory is 
now marked off into streets and ave- 


nues, and a complete railway system 
has been put into operation to spe d 
the flow of materials. Truck-trailer 
trains move around the plant on 
ular scheduled runs, starting from a 
union terminal presided over by a 
train dispatcher. 


No Walkout on Labor Policy 


Despite the headlines that defense strikes are making, 
those House Judiciary Committee hearings on proposals to use 
compulsion in labor disputes seem unlikely to change law. 


In December, the strike at Vultee 
Aircraft in southern California made 
newspaper headlines from coast to coast. 
In January, the strike at Eaton Manu- 
facturing in Detroit and the near-strike 
at Ryan Aircraft were hot news stories. 
Last month, the stubborn Allis-Chal- 
mers and International Harvester strikes 
got a big play. 

Actually, in the first six months of 
the defense program there have been 
fewer man-days lost in strikes than in 
any other comparable period since the 
passage of the Wagner Act, and labor 
disputes have not been nearly as serious 
as they were in 1917 when the produc- 
tion pace was similarly accelerated. 

@ Hue and Cry—But headlines make 
better reading than historical facts. And 
headlines have created a steadily mount- 
ing public concern about labor diff- 
culties in the defense industries. In 
letters to editors, newspaper readers are 
demanding that something be done 
about the situation. More specifically, 
in letters to their congressmen, they are 
demanding that the House and Senate 
do something about it. Last week, the 
congressmen, always sensitive to such 
pleas from their constituents, began to 
oblige. The House Judiciary Committee 
opened formal hearings on the various 


proposals which have been dropped in 
the hopper dealing with the problem of 
strikes in the defense industries. Dire: 
tor-General William Knudsen of th 
Office of Production Management 
headed a long list of witnesses sched 
uled to tell Congress what they think 
ought to be done. He was followed | 
OPM’s Associate Director Sidney Hil 
man. Before the committee report 
formulated, Right, Left, and Center wi 
have a chance to unfold prophecies and 
panaceas. But barring some unforeses 
pressure, the total effect on federal 
labor policy, in the form of new legi 
lation, is expected to be nil 

e Bills in the Hopper—lhis won't b 
for lack of legislative ideas on what 
ought to be done. Six representati ( 
have already had plenty of these 

Rep. Clare Hoffman (R.Mich 
three bills in the hopper. One repeal 
the Wagner Act. Another would 
quire every defense-industry employee 
to sign a no-strike agreement and would 
outlaw all defense-industry strikes. ‘Th 
third would prohibit collection of union 
dues. 

Rep. Carl Vinson (D.Ga.) has intro 
duced a bill to ban strikes and closed 
shop agreements in plants working on 
government contracts, provide for com 
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While Congress discusses compul- 
sory mediation of labor troubles, the 
pe shee program is being run on the 
basis of ‘‘voluntary conciliation.” 
Here is how it works: 


A. Responsible heads of all na- 
tional labor organizations have 
pledged themselves to give the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
a 30-day notice of intent to strike. 
Informally, the Commission’s Labor 
Division is also informed about po- 
tential “trouble spots” as soon as top 
union officials see them developing. 


B. Immediately, the Labor Divi- 
sion dispatches a representative of 
the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice to the scene. He has 30 days in 
which to find a formula for settling 
the pending dispute. In his quest for 
a solution he is aided by the prestige 
of the Defense Commission, the fact- 
finding competence of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the pressure exerted 
by a special branch of the Labor Di- 
vision made up of labor union off- 
cials, and a representative of industry. 


C. If he fails to avert a strike, the 
full power of the Defense Commis- 


The A B C of Voluntary Conciliation 


sion and the Office of Production 
Management is turned on the dis- 
putants. There follows a stream of 
official statements, full-dress Wash- 
ington “discussions” with the parties 
to the dispute, sometimes threats 
that the President will be asked to 
take over the closed plant. 

To date 95% of the disputes have 
been settled without a strike. The 5% 
have so far not seriously hampered 
defense. Chief threat to smooth op- 
eration has been the “unauthorized 
strike’’—a walk-out called without the 
authority of the parent union. When 
this occurs, the Defense Commission 
must operate through conciliators 
without the normal 30 days of grace. 
Such a strike challenges the parent 
union, too. 

in the Vanadium Corp. strike 
at Bridgeville, Pa. (BW —Feb.22’41, 
p38) the C.I.O. gave the company 
sanction to fire 400 strikers. In the 
American Steel and Wire strike at 
Donora, Pa., last week, the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee or- 
dered the wildcat strikers back to 
work, demanding that they conform 
to the terms of their contract. 


pulsory arbitration, and impose a 30-day 
waiting period on unions before they 
are permitted to strike in any plant. 

Rep. Eugene Cox (D.Ga.) is the au- 
thor of a measure which prohibits the 
solicitation or collection of union dues, 
assessments, or other contributions from 
persons employed by the U.S. govern- 
ment or employed on government con- 
tract work. 

Rep. Joe Hendricks (D.Fla.) has a 
bill which provides the death penalty 
for anyone wilfully injuring war mate- 
rials or premises in which war materials 
are made. 

Rep. Everett Dirksen (R.III.) proposes 

in H.R. 2662 to abolish union hiring 
halls in maritime and longshore indus- 
tries. 
@ Smith Bill Leads—Thus far, however, 
the Judiciary Committee’s witnesses 
have been giving most of their attention 
to a measure introduced by Rep. How- 
ard Smith of Virginia. This bill (H.R. 
2695) has three provisions: (1) It im- 
poses penalties up to life imprisonment 
for anyone who “obstructs, hinders, or 
interferes with’’ any work on, or prop- 
erty used for, national defense; (2) it 
makes mandatory a 30-day waiting pe- 
riod before a strike or lockout on defense 
work and prohibits an employer from 
changing pay rates, hours of employ- 
ment, or working conditions without 
waiting 30 days » th notifying the Sec- 
retary of Labor; and (3) it provides for 
compulsory mediation. 
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As a matter of fact it is only the third 
provision in the Smith Bill which has 
been seriously discussed by committee 
witnesses. 

Proponents of compulsory mediation 
as a method for preventing strikes in the 
defense industries point to the rail- 
roads. They see a powerful argument in 
the fact that, since the 1926 passage 
of the Railway Labor Act, creating a 
Railway Mediation Board, there has 
been no serious work stoppage in steam 
transportation. ‘They suggest that wider 
application of the technique will ensure 
labor peace. 

@ Railroads Called Different—Opposed 
to this notion are four widely held ideas: 
(1) That the railroad industry is unique 
—its tradition of collective bargaining, 
of old, firmly established and deeply 
rooted unions with seasoned leadership 
gives it a character that cannot be gen- 
eralized; (2) that compulsory mediation 
spells compulsory union membership— 
employees with grievances and demands 
would have to be represented through 
an organization (since mediation be- 
tween individuals and their employer 
would result in chaos) and this would 
mean that the defense industries would 
have to accept complete unionization, as 
the railroads did; (3) that mediation on 
the roads has worked to the advantage of 
labor—the carriers have gotten the dirty 
end of the stick, as employers inevitably 
will when unions are free to demand 
more than they want, knowing that 


they'll get approximately what th. 
after in a mediational compromis« 
that extension of compulsory media 
to the ever-expanding area of indust 
important-to-defense will saddle 
ness with such a top-heavy, widesp 
bureaucracy that orderly personnel 
tions will be impossible. 

Strengthening the position of t 

who oppose fixing further compul; 
on labor relations are the opinion 
the OPM directorate, Knudsen 
Hillman, whose statements before 
Judiciary Committee are taken as 
official policy of the Defense Con: 
sion and of the Administration. But 
men expressed satisfaction with the pics. 
ent arrangement for voluntary conc\ia- 
tion. Hillman went so far as to sug; 
to the Congressmen that, in addition 
to creating a mechanism presenting al- 
most insuperable administrative prob- 
lems, compulsory mediation might actu- 
ally increase the number of strikes by 
weakening the authority of responsible 
international union officials over local 
afhliates. 
e Employer Opposition—The United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
view with distaste the prospect of fur- 
ther federal intervention in labor rela- 
tions. The labor movement is, of course, 
unalterably opposed to it. Gauge of 
how seriously labor leaders take the 
possibility is the relative restraint with 
which they have discussed the pending 
bills. Certainly, if they thought any 
had a chance of passage, organized labor 
would be working day and night to 
mobilize opposition. 

Of far more concern to labor is state 

legislation. This year the legislatures of 
43 states—all but Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Virginia— 
will convene in regular sessions. ‘They 
will all have received a so-called “‘model 
bill” prepared by the Federal-State Con- 
ference on Law Enforcement Problems 
of National Defense. Their bill is de- 
signed to prevent sabotage. 
e “Model Bill”—Carrying penalties of 
five to ten years in jail and fines of 
$5,000 to $10,000, or both, the sabo 
tage-prevention bill makes a criminal of 
anyone who “intentionally impairs” or 
“interferes” with property “with reason 
able grounds to believe that such act 
will hinder, delay or interfere with” na- 
tional defense. Further, anyone who 
induces another to commit any of these 
acts will be charged with violating the 
law. 

Under this bill, the labor leaders see 
striking liable to interpretation as inter 
fering with production and thus made 
outlaw. Since the measure provides that 
local officials may determine “‘inten- 
tions” they are afraid that enforcement 
will become a union witch hunt. ‘There- 
fore, organized labor’s lobbying strength 
will be concentrated at the state capi- 
tols, rather than in Washington. 
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Autos Climb 


But road that may lead to 
war promises some rough go- 
ing. Production, not sales, is the 
industry's problem. 


[he automotive industry gocs into 
the spring with no fear of a slackening 
of the 1939-40 sales upsurge but with 
considerable worry about a forced cur- 
tailment in production. Factory ofh- 
cials who once thought that plans for 
the balance of the 1941-model season 
would not be affected by the national- 
defense program are less confident now. 
Those familiar with the materials situa- 
tion are afraid that priorities on steel 
may cause a pinch within as short a time 
as 60-90 days. Minor difficulties are 
already being experienced in getting 
steel of the specified gage, width or 
analysis wanted. Some clever footwork 
is indicated if the industry is to reach 
an objective of 3,000,000 cars and 
trucks in the first six months. 

e Defense Hazards—Detroit is taking it 
pretty much for granted that the indus- 
try will be unable to make as many cars 
in the 1942 season as in the current 
model run. Car makers will have con- 
tracted for $2,000,000,000 of national- 
defense orders by summer. While the 
lion’s share of this werk is to be han- 
dled in new facilities (because of tech- 
nical problems involved), it will drain 
off from purely automotive jobs large 
numbers of supervisors, technicians and 
skilled men. Most of the substantial, 
medium-sized enterprises in the parts 
and tool industries are already largely 
engaged upon national-defense work. 
And the farming-out of defense work 
through sub-contracts is likely to with- 
draw an increasing amount of automo- 
tive machinery from automotive produc- 
tion next season. 

@ What the Figures Show—Meanwhile, 
demand keeps swinging (but the indus- 
try is inclined to scout the idea that the 
public is overbuying now in anticipation 
of a car shortage later). Record sales in 
January and good prospects of a record 
February offset production of nearly 
1,000,000 cars and trucks in the first two 
months of the year. With the onset of 
the spring selling season in March, field 
stocks in excess of 600,000 units may 
be considered a conservative float, con- 
sidering the current high rate of turn- 
over for this season of the year. 

Used-car sales have been exception- 
ally strong since last summer. Hundreds 
of thousands of older cars have been sold 
to people who never possessed an auto- 
mobile before, and many customary 
used-car buyers have been ‘ “upgraded.” 
Certain areas report recent cuts in used- 
car stocks and say that prices are grow- 
ing firmer. Auto sales organizations 
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expect this trend to grow in the spring 
as more defense money circulates. 
@ Price Rises Ahead—Moderate price 
advances are in the immediate offing. 
With the winter season safely past, 
manufacturers who have not already 
raised prices are bound to do so as a 
combined result of the wave of wage 
increases gained by labor last fall and of 
the increased cost of some materials. 
Prices are expected to get another 
boost with the introduction of 1942 
models. For one thing, Detroit appar- 
ently accepts the idea that a 10% na- 
tional-defense tax will be imposed on 
passenger-car sales by Congress. It is 
conceivable that the current materials- 
substitution program of the automobile 
industry will raise the cost of trim de- 
tails and hidden parts. Engineers feel 
that much of the zinc, virgin aluminum, 
chromium, and some types of stainless 
stec] must be stripped from 1942 models 
in the interest of national defense. 
While rubber and tin are not consid- 
ered a problem, the prices of these com- 
modities hinge disturbingly upon ship- 
ping costs. Wage structures, where not 
frozen for 1941, as in the case of Chrys- 
ler and Briggs, are subject to assaults. 
e@ Midseason Changes—However, while 
advances seem in order, the success of 
General Motors in introducing a mid- 
season body style to offer competition at 
lower levels may bring like moves in 
other quarters. Buick, it will be recalled, 
put the new body on a shorter wheel- 
base and dropped the price a few dollars, 
whereas Oldsmobile and Pontiac moved 
into lower-priced ground while offering 
it on an existing chassis. In sharp con- 


HIT BIG FLOW 


For 19 months, Golden Cycle Corp. 
has been driving the Carlton drainage 
tunnel at Cripple Creek, Colo., to un- 
water a gold-bearing, underground 
area of about 20,000 acres (BW—Dec. 
23’39,p21). This week, after boring 


trast, Chevrolet will soon ann 
same body on a third and hig! 
line. Nash has introduced an 
model in its lowest-priced nev 
dor “600” series. Packard 
hand, will probably have deale: 
early in April with an ultra 
super-eight series. Introduct 
the Ford six-cylinder engin 
dopesters. 
@ Program Slowed Down—!’ 
for 1942 models have. slo 
somewhat after getting off to 
tionally early start. The to 
program will be extensive 
large as that placed a year ag 
more emphasis will be placed 
stvling, comfort, safety. Mech 
changes involving purchase of ne 
chinery are being foresworn in the 
est of national defense. One amb 
ylan for a new automatic tran 
1as hit snags in trying to employ 
ing machinery for production 
Introduction of 1942 cars m 
earlier than usual this year is not 
sidered likely, because: (1) the too 
die program is being subordinate: 
national-defense tooling, (2) the 
rials-substitution program calls fo 
tools, but details of the substitute 
have not been decided, and 
production program 
1941-model run 
@ Uneasy About Washington—L«o 
in the future, some automotive mei 
worst of all the intrusion of govern 
into distribution policies and, in 
cases, routine press release 
sales and sales policies are bei 
pressed through concern lest 


remains 


miners hit one of the 


29,000 ft., 
underground water bodies, soon 
20,000 gal. a minute overflowin 
prepared flume into the tunnel 
the mines water was receding at 
rate of five ft. an hour. The tun 
will be driven to a depth of 


; 


ft.; water will be sold for irrigati 


cent statement be misinterpreted into an 
excuse for such intrusion. ‘They see 
Mrs. Roosevelt's recent suggestion that 
patriotic people refrain from buying new 
cars (and aluminum cooking utensils) as 
a trial balloon that may float over legis- 
lative proposals for the imposition of 
customer-priorities for new cars or some 
other move to cut down everything but 
defense production. 

\ powerful argument against such 
legislation is being prepared in a tabula- 
tion of government figures showing use 
of cars in several key states. These fig- 
ures are cited to prove that few automo- 
biles are essentially “pleasure cars,” that 
more than 70% of all the driving done 
is related to business purposes. This 
percentage is well above the 55% previ- 
ously broadcast. Its implication is that 
any artificial restraint on new-car own- 
ership would create widespread disrup- 
tion in the American way of life and 
affect adversely the defense program. 


28-Minute House 


Navy and defense experts 
see assembly of 
quickie (3 rooms and_ bath). 
New concrete techniques used. 


California 


Looking for houses that can be 
erected quickly, and that are resistant to 
fires caused by bombing, the Navy sent 
observers to North Hollywood, Calif., 
recently to watch Hal B. Hayes put up, 
in 28 minutes, a concrete semi-bomb- 
proof cottage of three rooms with bath. 

Hayes is a 28-year-old concrete man 

who learned his trade as a construc- 
tion worker, was a foreman at 17, and 
became interested in the fact that two- 
thirds of the cost of a concrete house 
lies in forms and labor, only one-third 
in materials. Attending night school 
for the engineering knowledge needed 
to carry out his ideas, he devised 
methods and machinery which he cal- 
culated would take much of the waste 
out of house building. 
@ Special Equipment—The young Cali- 
fornian has built houses in his home 
state and South America, and claims to 
have reduced man-hours of labor 75%. 
Hle uses special forms and equipment 
to pour concrete units that take pipes, 
wiring, and fittings with minimum 
labor. 

Trouble with most poured houses 
has been that, while quick, they were 
only the structural shells, costing a lot 
to finish. By a method of vibrating 
concrete with pneumatic hammers after 
pouring it in smooth steel forms, Hayes 
gets a surface he claims is as fine as 
plaster, providing the final finish in the 
house itself. He is president of Thermo- 
Crete Homes, Inc., 10846 Ventura 
Blvd., North Hollywood. 


A short story: First, a crane puts a concrete-finish floor in place— 


Bag. 8 


ely 


Then, pre-molded concrete walls are put up and fastened together— 


“T 


And in 28 minutes, a modern 3-room house with bath has been constructed. 


e Pouring Time: 35 Minutes—Actual 
work on the house demonstrated for 
the Navy was started two weeks before 
the assembly at Hayes’ yards. Navy 
observers headed by Lieutenant Robert 
E. Bennett, representing Navy housing 
projects, saw the walls poured under 
test conditions in horizontal steel forms 
with reinforcing, steel door and window 


sash, electrical conduit and other parts 
inserted. Time for pouring, 35 minutes. 

Special patented cranes are used to 
handle the wall units, floor sections, 
and roof sections when hauled to the 
site: the wall sections are welded during 
assembly, the roof sections bolted down. 
e Taken Apart, Reassembled—T'wo days 
after the Navy demonstration, the house 
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10 AN ANGLER 


“MICKEY FINN” means ayece 


The “Mickey Finn” is a “streamer” 


> 


fly made from 


red-and-yellow-dyed deer hair. Fished “wet” (below the 
surface), it’s supposed to imitate a minnow. Although 
frowned upon by dry-fly purists, the “Mickey Finn” is 
a popular lure with trout-fishing American anglers. 


“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” 
means EASIER READ ANSWERS 


for GREATER SPEED 
and ACCURACY 


NO CIPHERS appear on Model 
M answer dials unless they are 
part of actual answer! The 
answer, for example, used to 
read 00000054520. Now it reads 


54520. 


Many executives regard the 
Comptometer as “‘the perfect 
adding-calculating machine.” We 
regard it only as the most nearly 
perfect — especially since the 
latest improvement in the new 
Model M Cushioned-Touch 
Comptometer — 

—which eliminates all ciphers 
on the answer dial to the left of 
the actual answer. In reading 
answers, eye travel is limited to 
the length of the answer, instead 
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of extended the full width of the 
machine. The result is less eye- 
strain and nerve-strain .. . less 
likelihood of error ... greater 
speed and accuracy ... increased 
efficiency and economy. 

This improvement, like the 
Controlled-Key safeguard which 
eliminates operating errors due to 
faulty manipulation of keys, is 
exclusive with the Comptometer. 
It is one more reason why Compt- 
ometer machines, and modern 


Comptometer methods, handle 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost. 

For a demonstration of ‘‘Compt- 
ometer Economy” on your own 
work, telephone your local rep- 
resentative. Or write to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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(Above) U.S.S.“Tambor,” first of her 
class to be delivered to the Navy 
—as you'd see her from a sister 
ship ... To meet huge Navy 
orders, over 4000 of the nation’s 
most skilful ship-builders keep 
Electric Boat Company’s Groton, 
Conn. plant humming 24 hours 
a day. Shops and yard are crack- 
ing records for speed and effi- 
ciency. So that office and execu- 
tive capacity may keep pace with 
production strides, Electric Boat 
Company has installed Edison 
Voice Writing. 


UP EFFICIENCY, T00! In National Defense industries . . . in offices... wherever 
it’s necessary to break through the bottleneck of business detail — you'll 
find Thomas A. Edison’s Voicewriters doing their part. Surveys show that 
the average executive increases his capacity an hour a day by dictating bis 
data, correspondence and details to an Edison Voicewriter. To try a new, 
streamlined Ediphone simply phone “Ediphone,” your city. And write 
Dept. B3 for free booklet, “Re-Arm The American Executive.” 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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was completely disassembled and 
erected for a second demonstration be. 


| fore a group headed by Carl H. \ 
| sees, chief architect of defense hous ng 


Washington, D. C. Complete m« 
picture records were taken of this ; 
sembly, which was finished in 23 1 
utes. (Hayes figures, however, that 2 
minutes is “average.’’) 

Hayes claims he is able to complete 

12 houses a day with his present eq \iip- 
ment (time from start to finish of a 
house is seven days). Most of the homes 
he has built have double outside walls 
with a continuous air space to provide 
insulation. 
e Weight of Mix Reduced—Volcanic 
aggregate is used, reducing weight ap- 
proximately 40% compared with stand- 
ard concrete mixes. If solid walls are 
wanted, the thickness is 3 to 4 in: 
hollow walls are 2-in. sections; roofs of 
Bermuda type, 24 in. thick. The smooth 
finish of concrete eliminates plastering 
and floors are covered with a resilient 
concrete finish. Nails can be driven 
into the finished walls. 

Hundreds of these quickie houses are 
being erected now around Los Angeles 
in response to the demand for defense 
worker housing and costs are declared 
to be no higher than for comparable 


| timber or stucco houses of the same 
| dimensions, and in some cases down to 
| 25% less. 

_@ For Aircraft Workers—These houses 
| are being built commercially, for occu- 


pancy by aircraft workers who settle the 
house question “for the duration” by 
paying $150 to $300 down payment on 
a $2,500 to $3,000 house, and $25 to 
$30 monthly installments instead of 
rent. 

Should the war end suddenly and the 
job vanish these workers will simply 
move out. If employment continues, 
they eventually will own their homes. 


SMALL BUSINESS STUDY 


Out of every 10 new grocery stores 
that open this year, six will fail before 
1945. In manufacturing, the average en- 
terprise lives about 74 years; building 


| supply dealers can count on only two 
| years of independent existence. These 


are some of the conclusions on small 
business contained in a new study, 
Monograph No. 17, by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, (pub- 
lished by Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D..C.). 

Contents of the study include analysis 
of Department of Commerce and Cen- 
sus Bureau data, factors found in the 
organization of small businesses, efforts 
of businessmen to stabilize markets and 
prices, and the difficulties that confront 
small business in the field of finance, a 
subject on which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission this week presented 


| its recommendations to the TNEC. 
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What’s farming got to do with life insurance ? 


MoreE THAN 30,000,000 people live 
today on American farms. 

Their farm lands, buildings, imple- 
ments, and livestock are said to be valued 
at over 43 billion dollars . . . or more than 
10 times the total investment of the en- 
tire American steel industry. Gross an- 
nual farm income is estimated at over 10 
billion dollars...or more than 3 times 
the total value of all the automobiles and 
trucks produced in this country in 1940. 

What has all this to do with life insur- 
ance? Simply this... 

The money which a life insurance com- 
pany invests for the benefit of its policy- 
holders must be invested safely in sound, 
permanent securities. Farming is. still 
America’s largest single enterprise, feed- 
ing a nation and supplying a substantial 
portion of the raw materials used by in- 
dustry. Farmers also constitute a major 
market for industrial products. 

Because of these and other factors, first 
mortgages on fertile farm lands are a 
sound investment for life insurance com- 
panies. 

Metropolitan today has over 81 mil- 
lion dollars invested for the benefit of its 
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policyholders in about 13,000 farm mort- 
gages. 

These mortgages are selected with ex- 
treme care by Metropolitan’s Farm Loan 
Division. This division consists of about 
550 employees, including land appraisers, 
financial experts, agricultural specialists, 
and others. 

Of course, even the best farmer’s ef- 
forts can be offset by economic conditions 
over which he has no control. Fur exam- 
ple, in 1921 American farmers experi- 
enced a severe recession of prices and, 
before agriculture recovered from this, 
the depression of the 1930’s set in. 

Naturally, in such periods of economic 
stress, it is inevitable that some farmers 
are unable to meet their mortgage obliga- 
tions. In these cases, Metropolitan has 
been very reluctant to exercise its legal 
right to foreclose, and does so only when 
forced to do so for the protection of its 
policyholders. 

When foreclosure cannot be avoided, 
Metropolitan seeks to rehabilitate the 
farm and to sell it to a “dirt farmer.” In 
1940, Metropolitan sold 1,164 of its Op- 
portunity Farms. Of this number, 1,061 


were bought by farmers, 
were tenant farmers who are now be 
ing farm owners under the Compa 


special tenant purchase plan 

As a result of its farm loan polici 
Metropolitan has been credited by ag: 
cultural authorities with having 
substantial contributions to better tar 
ing methods and to the general welta 


of America’s farming population 
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Railroad Snarl? 


Not if roads can help it, 
but freeing cars from storage 
use becomes acute problem, 
with wheat causing most worry. 


Railroad executives lie awake nights 
devising ways to prevent immobilizing 
of freight cars under load. This hap- 
pened to 200,000 cars at one time dur- 
ing the last war, when they were being 
used for storage at docks, shipyards, and 
other bottlenecks, instead of being used 
for transportation. ‘That tangle brought 
federal management of the roads—and 
there is nothing a railroad big shot 
would rather avoid this time. 

The railroaders are turning their at- 
tention to what will bring a tremendous 
trafic snarl next summer, unless the 
way is cleared meanwhile. Wheat is 
the focus of their current worries, and 
they are pointing to the need for posi- 
tive action now to avoid trouble later. 

They are also emphasizing at every 

opportunity that the problem is not a 
transportation problem. They say it is 
a marketing problem, and the baby can- 
not be laid on their doorstep. 
@ Pronouncement by Budd—Last Mon- 
day, Ralph Budd, chairman of the 
‘Transportation Division of the Defense 
Advisory Commission, used his accept- 
ance of the Washington Medal at Chi- 
cago to shake a finger publicly. He said 
that handling the 1941 wheat crop is 
“complicated by large stocks of grain 
now on hand, the largest ever at this 
time of year. Where the grain will 
move, and how much of it will move, 
are still unknown. ... If there should 
be lack of storage, and the grain move- 
ment thereby delayed, it should not 
be charged to transportation, because 
nothing would be gained by undertak- 
ing to use boxcars for storing grain. 
They will be needed for other traffic.” 

U.S. Department of Agriculture sta- 
tistics for Jan. 1, 1941, show Kansas in- 
terior combined stocks of wheat in mills, 
elevators, warehouses, and on farms, 
were 55,870,000 bu. compared with 
38,431,000 bu. on Jan. 1, 1940, or with 
the 1935-39 average of 30,671,000 bu. 

For the entire U. S., combined stocks 
were this year 449,049,000 bu. as com- 
pared with 360,255,000 bu. a year ago. 
Actually, these stocks are the biggest in 
the years that the department has kept 
these records; right now, for example, 
the Santa Fe’s huge elevators at Kansas 
City are filled to 95% of top capacity. 
@ What's Behind It—Reason for the big 
storage: Farmers stored their grain last 
summer and fall instead of selling. For 
ready cash they accepted federal loans 
on the grain. Obviously, they were 
gambling on the war bringing higher 
prices (even though students of the sit 
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uation warned that they should forget 
1917 and 1918). For a while things 
went their way. Spot wheat com- 
manded 5¢ to 10¢ a bu. more than the 
loan price (BW —Oct.5’40,p59), and 
still farmers were reluctant to sell. 

Now, with the weather favoring big 
1941 wheat yields, prices have backed 
down under the loan price again. Farm- 
ers don’t want the storage wheat at these 
prices. Hence it becomes a warehousing 
problem for Uncle Sam, the lender, and 
as long as it remains in elevators it gets 
in the way of the new crop. 

Railroaders’ alarm has been success- 
fully communicated to high quarters in 
Washington. The food section of the 
Department of Agriculture is right now 
inventorying the unused storage capac- 
ity that will be available when the new 
crop begins to move. 

e@ Want the Long Hauls Now—Granger 
roads that handle heavy volumes of 


grain, pre-eminently the Santa Fe 
the Rock Island, are advocating that 0 
wheat be moved from interior and W. 
ern terminal elevators to storage in {| 
East, closer to where it will be us. 
They want to move it now before {| 
new-crop grain comes to market. The 
transportation problem of hauling Tex: 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, and Kansas cr: ps 
will be simpler and more nearly normal 
if they can deliver the new grain to 
Missouri River terminals instead of 
having to send their boxcars skylarking 
1,500 miles across country to elevators 
at Buffalo or Boston. 

The D. of A. inventory indicates that 
the shortage of space is acute. The food 
section under Chester Davis is admit- 
tedly pondering whether to recommend 
that those who will build additional ter- 
minals be aided by the Defense Com- 
mission, through its Emergency Plant 
Facilities bankable contract, or by RFC, 


PLANES ON SKIS 


The war in Finland and the problem 
of defending Alaska have turned mili- 
tary attention to winter fighting. Early 
this winter the Army organized ski 


troops and placed orders for as many 
as 3,800 pairs of skis (BW—Nov.30 
’40,p17). Now Federal Aircraft W orks 
of Minneapolis is turning out skis for 
Army planes, like the ones heretofore 
used on private planes (above). 
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I. the plant of The Bryant Elec- 
tric Company Southwark presses 
are giving ‘complete satisfaction”. 
These attractive plastic products 
were molded by Bryant on a South- 
wark angle molding press. 

The leaders in the Plastics indus- 
try the country over have found 
that Southwark presses help them 


T 


P, 


do a better job—more economi- 
cally. If your problem is compres- 
sion, laminating, or extrusion it 
will pay you to consult Southwark. 
Baldwin Southwark Division, 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia; Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative, The Pelton Water Wheel 
Company, San Francisco. 


HE BALDWIN GROUP 


\ 


"tae ded 


WARK DIVISION 
JMEEL COMPANY 


TIVE COMPANY 


DRIES DIVISION 


through Defense Plant Corp. financing. 
Jesse Jones is working on the idea as 
something that must be done soon. 

@ Farmers Want Money Promptly—Cer- 
tainly, the rails next summer will feel 
justified in embargoing acceptance of 
grain shipments beyond the vacant ele- 
vator capacity existing when the new 
crop comes in. An embargo might 
bring all of the embattled farmers of 
the wheatlands buzzing in the Admin- 
istration’s hair. ‘They want prompt cash, 
and this usually means that they must 
ship their wheat to sell it. General 
agreement is that getting the old grain 
out from under foot is a federal respon- 
sibility. 

Some of the Southern roads started 
working on the cotton problem along 
similar lines not long ago, have induced 
Eastern mills to move bales from Deep 
South warehouses as a precaution against 
subsequent delays. ‘This trafic has not 
yet been heavy enough, however, to 
make much of a dent in the statistics. 

@ Freeing 25,000 Gondolas—The roads 
took an effective step to guard against 
gondola car shortage last summer (BW 
—Jul.13’'40,p16). In some important 
coal-producing areas, a mine could hold 
without charge loaded cars equal to 
200% of the mine’s daily loading caper. 
ity. Cutting the allowance to 100% 
was partly a defense measure, partly a 
defense excuse to free thousands of 
cars that the mine operators have used 
for storage. 

What this did to the coal mines is 
another story, which the operators will 
tell to anyone who will listen. Burden 
of their complaint is that until some 
genius learns how to keep daily orders 
flowing in from the salesmen in exact 
proportion to the day’s yield of assorted 
sizes from the screens, they need those 
extra free cars. 
® No Port Delays—Toughest trafic nut 
yet cracked by the railroads in this war 
is that of port congestion. To date, 
they have had it completely under con- 
trol. During the first eight months of 
1940, port traffic reached 77% of World 
War volume, and at the Port of New 
York the volume handled was 111% 
of the same months in 1939. Yet this 


MORE CARS ON ORDER 


The Association of American 
Railroads announced this week 
that Class I roads on Feb. 1 had 
more new freight cars on order 
than on any corresponding date in 
the last 15 years. The cars in- 
cluded: 23,751 boxcars; 15,363 
coal; 1,570 refrigerator; 831 flat; 
50 stock; 35 miscellaneous. 

In January, 6,525 new freight 
cars were put into service com- 
pared with 4,983 in the same 
month of 1940. 


SALOON’S SIDELINE 


San Franciscans were startled last 
month by newspaper ads announcing 
that Trader Vic’s, a famous drinking 
place with South Seas atmosphere, 
across the bay in Oakland, would 
hereafter carry a line of exotic silk 
print dress goods for formal evening 
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gowns. “Trader Vic” Bergeron, a 
smart merchandiser who specializes in 
such drinks as Scorpions and Zom- 
bies, makes frequent trips to Tahiti. 
He will bring back the dress goods to 
sell his feminine patrons (and escorts) 
while they consume his high-priced 
and potent drinks, and are in an es- 
pecially appreciative mood. 


torrent moved steadily, without tie-ups. 
Late in 1939 the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads set up at New York a 
port traffic division, put in as manager 
George Randall, the association’s car 
service man at Boston and an old hand. 
Randall keeps close contact with port 
officials, steamship lines, lighterage out- 
fits, and the railroads. If, for example, 
a steamship line is delaying too many 
lighters, it is called in to discuss how 
to free some. 
@ Unloading in 1.76 Days—Another 
point that had the transportation men 
worried, because of 1917-18 experience, 
was war construction projects such as 
cantonments and munitions plants. ‘The 
A.A.R. car service division watches inte- 
rior points, works with shippers to main- 
tain the principle of not loading cars 
until it is known they can be unloaded 
promptly at destination. A checkup late 
in December at 123 projects showed the 
average time consumed in unloading 
was 1.76 days, or well within the free 
time. As yet, no evidence indicates that 
industrial concerns are using cars for 
storage. If ever this develops, the rail- 
roads will stamp on it so heavily the 
customer will have to wear a cast. With 
Washington full of folks who think rail- 
roading is properly a goverriment func- 
tion, railroad executives are taking no 
chances on leaving them an opening. 


Production Pools 


N.A.M. survey reveals that 
35 Pennsylvania areas use York 
plan, offer facilities to out-of- 
state manufacturers. 


Thirty-five other industrial areas in 
Pennsylvania have adopted the York, 
Pa., “community-pooling” plan for 
maximum use of men and machines 
within their boundaries to achieve 
maximum production on_national-de- 
fense orders (BW —Sep.28’40,p16). That 
is one highlight of the first interim re- 
port of Walter D. Fuller, president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, on N.A.M.’s survey of defense 
production facilities (BW —Dec.21’40, 
p15). 

The York plan operates by swapping 
information on idle equipment and 
available labor, parcelling orders (by 
subcontracting) among plants in a 
community, and keeping complete in- 
formation on tap in a single location. 
For example, the York Ice Machinery 
Corp. owns a large horizontal boring 
machine which, in the ordinary course 
of production, is used not more than 
350 hours a year. As a result of the 
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i on the roster of a// the trucks in 


the nation! There are more Ford 
trucks on the road today than trucks of 
ANY other make! First on the roll call 
of all the trucks ever built and bought 
in this country! More Fords have been 
made and sold than trucks of any other 
mcke! First in horsepower per pound 
of gross vehicle weight, for comparable 
equipment. No wonder Ford Trucks get 
“first call” from operators who check 


closely into costs amd quality. 


FORD TRUCKS 


> ean 
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... With no time to waste, a simple way 


to speed business and cut red tape ! 


HE startling thing about the present defense 

rush is the way it has enmeshed every busi- 
ness in the United States. You may never have 
seen a government order, yet you suddenly find 
yourself with new problems which require end- 
less executive time, 


Most of these difficulties involve paper work. New 
paper work to you perhaps, and troublesome. 


@ YOUR PRODUCTION may become involved in 
problems of procurement, inventory and person- 
nel. You may lose thousands of dollars at your 
tool crib. 


@ YOUR RECORDS may be a headache. You may be 
called upon to finger print an army of employees. 
You may suddenly become involved in a compli- 
cated system of priorities. Fire, theft, sabotage 
may annoy and vex you, 


@ YOUR ACCOUNTING may be overburdened. 
You may find cash tied up because it is impossible 
to get invoices out on time. You may find a num- 
ber of new and vexing reports to be made to the 
vovernment. Collections and records may suffer. 
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@ YOUR CORRESPONDENCE may fall behind. With 
25% more letters and reports to type today, secre- 
taries and typists need the most efficient type- 
writer . .. one that reduces error, minimizes fa- 
tigue, and is noiseless. Such simple things as 
carbon paper, ribbons, even chairs may help to 
make work easier for operators. 


There is just one organization in the United States 
big enough. . . with the proper equipment and 
experience . . ./to help you solve these problems 
without bias or delay or excessive cost. 


Remington Rand makes all kinds and types of 
office equipment. Five kinds of filing systems and 
files, for example. All kinds of fire-resisting safes 
and cabinets. Machines for descriptive, non-de- 
scriptive and punched-card tabulating as well as 
calculating and adding machines. Remington 
Noiseless, standard and portable typewriters. 


Let this reassure you 


To Remington Rand’s experts very few of today’s 
complicated paper problems are really new. For 
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many years we have been giving unbiased advice 
of this exact nature to every size and kind of 
business. 


Today six large Remington Rand laboratories, 
with engineers and designers, are at work on new 
precision products and methods for handling 
plant and office routine. If your need is particu- 
larly for help on defense orders, we know your 
problem first-hand because two of our plants have 
just finished an order for Army field kitchen 
cabinets and three more are busy on British de- 
fense orders. We are handling those orders with- 
out headaches and we can help you to do the same. 


Ready to go to work for you 


Your particular problem may not have been 
mentioned here. But whatever it is, if it involves 
paper work, Remington Rand can help you. As 
proof we offer a partial list of firms whom we have 
helped in the past, which reads like a roll-call of 
successful American business. Look for Reming- 
ton Rand in your phone book! Or, if you wish, 
write direct to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


SOME OF THE CONCERNS 
WE ARE HELPING IN 1941 


AVIATION ... Bell Aircraft Corporation. ..Curtiss 
Wright Corporation...Douglas Aircraft Company 
... Lockheed Aircraft Corporation... Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company...Thompson Products Inc. ... 
Vultee Aircraft Inc. 


MOTORIZATION ... Brockway Motor Company... 
Caterpillar Tractor Company ... Federal Motor 
Truck Company...Ford Motor Company... Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 


ARMAMENT ... Bethlehem Steel Corporation .. . 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Corporation .. . Crucible 
Steel Company of America... Wheeling Stee! 
Corporation . . . Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


SHIPBUILDING ... Bath Iron Works... Electric 
Boat Company... Los Angeles Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company... Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company.. .Welin Davit & Boat 


Company. 


Remington Rand 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ... PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING 
MACHINES .. . KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES ... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIP 
MENT...AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER—DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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plan, the machine has been kept busy 
continually since September and has 
work ahead that will keep it busy until 
summer. 

@ Offered to Others—Facilities of these 
36 community pools have been offered 
to manufacturers in other states through 
the Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce. ‘Ihe department has already sent 
letters to 560 companies, each of which 
holds defense contracts for $100,000 or 
more, offering aid in finding subcon- 
tracting facilities. 

Out of the first 65 replies to these 
letters, 15 listed specific requests for 
plants able to give quick delivery under 
subcontracts. 

e Preliminary Conclusions—As to the 
first general conclusions of the N.A.M. 
production survey, Mr. Fuller reports: 

(1) Generally, 664% of the manufac- 
turers reporting do not have defense 
contracts nor are they subcontractors 
for defense work. (2) About 10% are 
primary contractors and about 20% are 
subcontractors. (3) Of the two-thirds 
who are not making defense goods and 
who have offered their services for that 
purpose, about half believe they have 
machinery convertible to defense work. 


Master Builder 


On Coast, it’s Kaiser this 
and Kaiser that, whether in ships, 


cement, dams, or magnesium— 
but he’s still a mystery man. 


Vhree major Pacific Coast business 
developments have turned the spot- 
light on Henry J. Kaiser, Oakland 
(Cahif.) contractor whose widespread 
activities, present and prospective, are 
likely to make significant and spectacu- 
lar business news during the next few 
months. 

@ Ships—Farly this month, first keels for 
30 cargo ships to be built on the Coast 
for the British government by the Todd- 
California Shipbuilding Co. (a Kaiser 
operation) will be laid several weeks 
ahead of schedule at Richmond, Calif., 
in vards now under construction (by the 
Henry J. Kaiser Co.). ; 

@ Cement—Farly last month, newspa- 
pers revealed that the Permanente Corp. 
(a Kaiser property) would bid on 5,000,- 
000 bbl. of cement to be used in con- 
struction of the third set of locks at the 
Panama Canal. If the firm wins the 
contract, cement probably will be deliv- 
cred to the job from California by ships 
of the Permanente Steamship Co. (a 
Kaiser property). 

@ Magnesium—About 10 days ago Fed- 
cral Loan Administrator Jesse Jones an- 
nounced a grant of $9,250,000 to Mr. 
Kaiser for construction of a $12,000,000 
magnesium reduction plant near San 
l'rancisco to manufacture metallic mag- 
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nesium for aircraft construction (BW — 
Feb.1'41,p44). Other equally impres- 
sive enterprises are said to be up the 
Kaiser sleeve, including acquisition of 
some transcontinental motor truck lines. 
e Big Builder—The publicity-shy (many 
West Coasters haven't even seen a pic- 
ture of him) Oakland contractor, ship- 
builder, cement manufacturer, sand and 
gravel man, and dam and bridge builder, 
has had a hand in most recent major 
construction jobs in the West. 

The Henry J. Kaiser Co. was one 
of the Six Companies, Inc. that built 
Boulder Dam. He and ‘his associates 
made money on that huge job by in- 
troducing specially-designed machinery 
and other innovations that enabled 
them to complete the project well ahead 
of schedule and to collect a generous 
bonus. He was also associated with the 
same group when they (as Bridge Build- 
ers, Inc.) built foundations for the $75,- 


000,000 San Francisco-Oakland Bay 


_ Bridge, for which Mr. Kaiser supplied 


the concrete. 

@QOn Northwest Jobs—Mr. Kaiser is 
president of the Columbia Construction 
Co. that built the main spillway dam at 
Bonneville. ‘The Henry J. Kaiser Co. is 
one of a group of firms known as Con- 
solidated Builders, Inc., that is execut- 
ing major contracts at Grand Coulee 
Dam. 

About three years ago, the thick-set, 
bald, blunt, dynamic, Oaklander turned 
his attention seriously to the cement 
industry. With a group of his former 
Boulder Dam associates, he organized 
the Permanente Corp. and built one of 
the largest cement plants in North 
America in the Los Gatos hills about 50 
miles south of San Francisco. While 
constructing the plant in the super- 
quick time of six months, he got the 


In his own quiet way, Henry J. Kaiser, 
contractor, of Oakland, Calif., has 
managed to get a finger in almost ev- 
ery big construction pie in the West. 


contract to supply 5,000,000 barrels 
cement for Shasta Dam, a part of t 
Central Valley Water Project of C-: 
fornia. Price was $1.19 a barrel, abx 
65¢ below the then-current market qi 
tation for cement. 
@ Stirs Competitors—Old-line ceme:t 
manufacturers of the Golden State a 
inclined to get hot under the collar 
mention of Henry Kaiser’s dramatic « 
trance into their bailiwick. Right nm 
they are girding themselves, stepping 
up their plants, for a shewdown wit 
“the interloper.” At the same tin 
northern manufacturers are eyeii 
askance their southern California as 
ciates who are entering northern ter: 
tory for the first time and bidding lo 
on jobs. Reported objective is to chec\ 
Mr. Kaiser on his home grounds befor 
he gets a foothold in the Southland 
where he recently bid low on a large 
government project at Terminal Island 
All bids were thrown out, but Henry 
Kaiser probably will be in there bidding 
again when the time comes. 
e “Mystery Man”—Kaiser is a good dea 
of a “mystery man” even to San Fran 
cisco and Oakland business men. Part 
of the mystery revolves around his con 
nections in Washington. He is, for 
example, reputed to be an intimate of 
Harold L. Ickes of the Department of 
the Interior, and it is understood that 
lhomas Corcoran, pioneer New Dealer, 
is Kaiser’s Washington representative. 
Much of the management load of 
the Kaiser enterprises 1s being shifted 
to the two sons, Edgar and Henry, Jr., 
both under 30. Dad does the promoting 
in Washington and elsewhere. Henry 
Jr. heads the cement operations while 
Edgar runs the shipbuilding division. 


PRIVATE POWER EXPANSION 


For about two years, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., northern California util- 
itv, has been asking the Federal Power 
Commission for permits to go ahead on 
a $50,000,000 expansion program. P. G. 
& E. has been eager to combat talk 
among public-power advocates in Wash- 
ington and Sacramento about “the lack 
of adequate power facilities” in_ its 
territory. Last week, FPC authorized 
part of the program—two hydro-electric 
generating plants on the Feather River 
($23,000,000) and some $7,000,000 of 
transmission lines. ‘The power company 
figures it will now be in position to 
meet any requirements for the area 
until the spring of 1945. 

Aside from initiating the largest re- 
cent expansion of private power facili- 
ties on the Coast, the FPC action is 
significant because it was taken despite 
protests of California public-power zeal- 
ots (including Gov. Culbert L. Olson), 
who have been promoting the Califor- 
nia Central Valley Water Project and 
fighting developments which might 
compete with it. 
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A drop of crude oil will spot 
your clothes—dirty your hands 
—make you sniff. Nasty stuff! Yet 
scientists at Shell’s research lab- 
oratories look at it and love it... 


They see in it a universe of 
possibilities—wonders realized 
and miracles yet to come. 


They discovered how to pro- 
duce iso-octane, on a com- 
mercial scale, from a waste 
petroleum gas. This was the key 
to 100-octane fuel for American 
aviation which led to an in- 
crease in the speed and flying 
range of America’s planes up 
to 30%... 


Because Shell scientists saw 
extra miles in a drop of oil, 
and were able to get them out. 


H°” does this apply to your 


problem of increasing 
production—maintaining plant 
operation without a hitch? 


Industrial lubrication is 
changing as rapidly as produc- 
tion itself. Yesterday’s solu- 
tion is seldom good enough for 
today. 


Shell’s $3,500,000 research 
facilities, manned by 821 sci- 
entists and assistants, exist 
solely for the purpose of finding 
something new—and better. 


In literally hundreds of in- 
stances, Shell lubrication engi- 
neers have opened the way to 
increased production and lower 


CURTISS P-40 PURSUIT 


operating costs, by lubrication 
changes. 

Before Shell industrial lubri- 
cants are offered to you, they 
are plant tested under all kinds 
of actual operating conditions, 

With the use of Shell lubri- 
cants, you are assured the con- 
tinued watchfulness of Shell 
men—a service which needs no 


prompting. 


Are you quite sure that your 
plant has the benefit of all 
that is new in lubrication, as 
it develops? You will find a 
Shell man’s recommendations 
entirely practical—and made 
without obligation. 


¢ 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
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... more than a Mile of IVANHOE 
FLUORESCENT “50 FOOT CANDLERS’ 
work here for National Defense! 


HINK of it... more than a mile of 
4 Piictine! An actual total of 1160 

Ivanhoe “50 Foot CANDLERS” in 
this new Defense pliant! A lighting 
army to aid the employees of this “key 
operation”—providing 60 foot candles 
of Ivanhoe fluorescent daylight—permit- 
ting these men to work better, faster, 
more surely and with less fatigue be- 
cause they can see what they're doing 
clearly and sharply. 


This plant is laid out in bays—with 
15 to 20 men working in each bay. It 
costs but 51/2 cents per bay per hour to 
give them the superior lighting of 
Ivanhoe “50 Foot CANDLERS”, That’s a 
fraction of a cent invested for lighting 


per man-hour to return increased pro- 
duction . . . measured in dollars! 


SAVINGS OF 30 TO 50% 
IN INSTALLATION COSTS, TOO! 


Ivanhoe “50 Foor CANDLER” is the first 
RLM Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting System providing 50 foot can- 
dles (or better) of general illumination. 
“50 Foot CANDLER” offers many other 
benefits, too—its “built-in wireway”, for 
example, saves you as much as 30 to 
50% in installation costs alone! Write 
for new Bulletin IC... 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


More than a mile of “S50 FOOT CANDLERS” are at work in 
this key Defense plant (a plant so important we can’t even men- 
tion its name) for just one vital purpose—to speed production! 


Gives these 7 lighting bene 
Higher illumination—50 foot candles or 
better—at little or no increase in cost 
30 to 50% lower installation costs—fix- 
tures contain completely wired channels 
Faster installation—with use of part of 
lighting system during installation 
Uniform light distribution—floor equip- 
ment can moved without changing 
lighting 
Clean-cut modern appearance — with 
““best-seeing’’ conditions for maximum 
employee efficiency 
Simplified maintenance — easy-to-clean, 


durable fixtures—reflectors removable 


Allowance for future — needs — 
lowest possible obsolescence fa 


ctor 


| Tax-Bill Doctors 


Experts trained in Denve: 
on Sloan scholarships have jot 
of seeing public gets money’: 
worth out of government. 

Nine young men and a young won) 
will leave the classroom this spring + 


take jobs as efficiency experts in gi 
ernment. Scattered over the county 


they will function as aides of citizen 
and taxpayers’ associations. ‘Their wo: 


| will be to show, through research, ho 


the taxpayer—the consumer of gover 
ment services—can get his mone, 
worth. 

I'hese young people are members o! 
the second graduating class of the D« 
partment of Government Man.gement 
University of Denver. The first class of 
graduates has been at work for a yea 
@ Aided by Foundation—The depart 
ment, created solely for the training of 
such students, operates with the aid of 
a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foun 
dation. The Sloan grant was $29,000) 
for 1938-39; $55,000 for 1939-40: 
$45,000 for 1940-41. At the head of 
the department, which may ultimately 


| be opened to qualified students as a 


general university activity, is Dr. A. D 
H. Kaplan. 

I'he Sloan Foundation provides schol 

arships (up to $1,200 a year for single 
students, $1,800 for married ones), and 
only the Sloan scholars—10 a year—are 
admitted. 
@ Why Grant Was Made-—\While the 
foundation keeps hands entirely off its 
sponsored activities, once they are €s- 
tablished, Director Harold S. Sloan 
(brother of General Motors’ Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr.) has defined the reasons which 
led to the Denver grant. Pointing out 
that the foundation was interested pr- 
marily in economic problems, Mr. Sloan 
recently remarked that the cost of gov- 
ernment, “which takes more than 20” 
of the citizen’s dollar,” appeared to be 
just that kind of problem. 

The “millions of pages of govern- 
ment reports’ mouldering in “dusty 


| files’ seemed to present a challenge 
Hence, the resolve “to finance the 


training of at least a few young people 
whose expert skills should be devoted 
to simplifying the facts of government 


| for the taxpayer.” 


@ Chosen for Leadership—Students are 
rigorously chosen, from more than 300 
applicants yearly. ‘hey must be college 
graduates, and each must have had a 
year’s work in economics, political sci- 
ence, accounting, and statistics. ‘They 
are also chosen for qualities of leader 
ship. Final selection is supervised by 
leading Colorado business men, in co 
operation with the faculty. 

Courses cover 18 months and lead to 
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a degree of Master of Science in Gov- 
ernment. The first nine months are 
spent in academic work, the next in 
analyzing some local government. ‘The 
faculty includes regional business lead- 
ers, and nationally-known experts, who 
give special courses. 


Turnpike Rate Cut 


Truckers get concessions 
after winter traffic slump on 
Pennsylvania’s dream highway 
causes financial worries. 


When Pennsylvania’s $70,000,000 
super-highway through the Alleghenies 
opened last October, and the first 
month’s trafic of 248,412 motor cars 
and 14,884 trucks rang up $238,829 in 
tolls, the Turnpike Commission mem- 
bers crossed their collective fingers (BW 
—Oct.12’40,p16). 

Old Man Winter appeared, and 
things began to happen. Speed, plus 
skids, sent the number of accidents to 
200 (10 of them fatal) and while more 
trucks used the road rather than risk 
worse disaster on surrounding mountain 
twisters, automobile trafic dropped 
sharply. So did revenues. 

e Flirt with Truckers—Last week the 
commission, attributing the decrease 
solely to weather conditions, “nothing 
alarming,” nevertheless revamped the 
truck toll schedule downward to cement 
friendlier relations with major hauling 
firms; hoped passenger-car movement 
would take care of itself in the spring. 
While motorists had thinned to 78,742 
during January, the number of trucks 
had gone to 17,782, and through higher 
tolls had turned in a healthy share of 
the month’s $130,567. With $41,000,- 
000 in bonds to be retired in 30 years, 
interest alone runs to about $4,500 
daily. This is in addition to mainte- 
nance expenses. With revenues averag- 
ing around $6,000 a day so far, the 
dream highway is barely making the 
financial grade. 

e New Terms for Haulers—The new 
proposal to truckers, who held from the 
first that their tolls were too high, is a 
10% discount to those whose monthly 
toll bill comes to $1,000, and 20% off 
for $2,000 or more. Requisition books 
of tickets will be given to firms posting 
a $5,000 bond, and bills, less discount if 
paid within 15 days, will be sent at the 
end of each month. 

Watching the business aspect of the 
toad is Jesse Jones, whose RFC pur- 
chased construction bonds along with 
private banks. His previous offer of 
$20,000,000 for the pike’s extension to 
Philadelphia has not only been with- 
drawn, but Jones announced any more 
applications by the Turnpike Commis- 
sion for extra funds would be deferred. 
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MULTIPLIED STRENGTH 


for the NEW 
Mr. Thirsty Fibre 
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NEW Soft-Tupe Scof fissue ToweLs 
arE TOUGHER IN use, yet SOFTER, roo! 


HOUGH pleasantly softer, the new “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue 
T towels now have 10 times greater rub strength! Two ply. .. full 
size... heavy weight —they have double the amount of absor- 
bency needed for thorough hand drying. 

As a result, they go farther, save money. In economy tests, “Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towels substantially reduced previous Scot Tissue 
Towel consumption. Hundreds of America’s great industries, and 
thousands of offices, now use these amazing new towels. Let us 
demonstrate their advantages to you. 

& e a 
The Scott Washroom Advisory Service can help you arrange washrooms 
comfortably, hygienically and economically. It will suggest ways to 
improve traffic conditions, reduce waste and increase good will. 
Write for details. No obligation! Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co. Trade Marks “ScotTissue,” “Thirsty Fibre” Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. Trade Marks “Soft-Tuff,” “Washroom Advisory Service” Registration applied for. 
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The low cost and low maintenance of Allis: 


Mit at'. 


Whatever your problem—in Industrial Equipment 
and Engineering —you'll find Allis-Chalmers 
has an answer that'll help save money in your plant. 


eater we do not professtoknow more _This cooperative engineering service ist 
about your business than you do. ly cooperative. We work with your eng 
But we are among the leaders in making _ neers, understanding that each plant hasi 

equipment for every industry in U.S.A. own strictly individual problems. 
Furthermore, we are experienced in engi- This principle of saving money for ind 
é neering, designing and building complete try isthe watchword of both the designing 
j ten lines of industrial equipment. Allis-Chalmers equipment and the rec« 
in darkest Africa, a missionary relies for That means, as engineers, we can advise mendations of Allis-Chalmers Cooperatt 
light on the dependability of an Allis. on any single problem from the viewpoint Engineering Service. Ask us for full detai 
Chalmers Texrope V-Belt Drive. of your entire production operation. ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCON 


IN ANY OF THE 
~ FOLLOWING FIELDS 


es : = ee 
ELECTRICAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES AND 
EQUIPMENT HYDRAULIC TURBINES COMPRESSORS CONDENSERS 


detail 


ISCONS 


spiral casing for one of the huge 
”)-H.P. turbines made by Allis- 
ners for use at Boulder Dam. 


NEW PROFITS 


New Discovery Beats Silica 
a mineral in water that deposits o1 
blades and covers boiler tubes w 
causes the loss of thousands of 
hours each year due to pow: 
downs. Allis-Chalmers research « 
went to work on this problem 
with a sensational discovery —SILIMI 
a new low-cost treatment that eff 
eliminates the menace of silica. A 

— indications are that industry 

to the extent of millions of dollars a: 


> ii 


t 


City of Brighton, Colorado, 
costs with Allis-Chalmers P 
234¢ to 134¢ per 1,000 gallor 
clean-cut economy of better tha 


$645 Investment Returns $1( 
in Two Years—world’s larg: 
ufacturer, the Walker Company of ] 
Wis., had to replace flat belts on t! 
tery of 15 screw machines on ana 
every 3 to 4 weeks, at a cost of $ 
These flat belts were replaced v 
Chalmers Texrope Multiple V-Belt D 
The change-over cost just $645. R 
no replacement for two years. Net 


ed return—$10,000. 


8'4-Year Repair Bill for 119 M 
—$000.00—with production t 
note of national defense . . . motor 
are serious, mean shutdowns, was! 
hours and dollars, costly repa 
Typical of Allis-Chalmers mot 
everywhere is H. A. Lockwood, P 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O 
says, “Allis-Chalmers Lo-Maint 
Motors have done everything yo 
This famous steam turbine-generator unit,which helped would, but what’s more...w« 
establish the world’s record in low-cost power produc- of these motors 8!4 years ago and 
tion, was engineered and built by Allis-Chalmers. had to spend one cent for r pairs 


FOR MONEY: SAVING EQUIPMENT 
ae AND ENGINEERING COOPERATION 


HOME HEATING & INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
AIR CONDITIONING & ROAD MACHINERY 


MARKETING 


Food of the Week 


Surplus marketing staff 
tests a big idea in Springfield, 
Ill, plugging one product at a 
time in promotion drive. 


At Springfield, Ill., last week the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration pulled out of its 
hat a plan that may prove to be a sur- 
plus-devourer even better than the blue- 
stamp plan (BW—Feb.1'41,p29). The 
need for a new plan is real. Number of 
people eligible for blue-stamp distribu- 
tion usually approximates only 15% of 
the population in stamp-using commu- 
nities; hence, the stamps could boost 
consumption of surplus crops only 
among the 15% of total population, and 
as reliefers find jobs this percentage 
is likely to dwindle steadily. 

The brand-new Surplus Food of the 
Week program reaches everybody, cash 
buyers as well as reliefers. It costs the 
government only a little promotional 
expense, too, as contrasted with paying 
full retail prices for commodities given 
away under the stamp plan. Finally, it 
has the added virtue of being 100% 
economically sound; no economic stop- 
gap supported by subsidy, this plan aims 
at—and achieves—lower costs and in- 
creased consumption by striking at dis- 
tribution overheads. 

@ Now Under Full Test—While getting 
a few small-scale trials—as at Sioux Falls, 
where last December it boosted potato 
sales from 200% to 400% depending 
on who is estimating—Food of the Week 
plan has been kept under wraps. Now, 
at Springfield, it is being spurred to top 
speed by a complement of D. of A. full- 
time helpers who are keeping the cam- 
paign hopped up. Also, producers’ na- 
tional organizations, at least as directly 
interested as the government, have had 
their men on the ground helping to 
whoop things up. And a force of Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration econo- 
mists is on hand to check on statistics. 

Nominally, the Springfield test is to 
discover whether the plan will work, be- 
fore instituting it on a nationwide scale. 
Actually, it looks as though the D. of A. 
is already convinced, is using Springfield 
merely to get unimpeachable proof to 
use if opposition arises. 

@ Now for National Use—The fact is, 
similar setups have already been quietly 
completed in numerous other communi- 
ties, are merely awaiting the word to go 
when the Springfield statistics prove the 
plan a wow. The Eastern region of SMA 
is poised to use the plan in its 12 largest 
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cities that have food stamps, probably 
beginning March 13. The North Cen- 
tral region has Toledo tentatively sched- 
uled for March 6, will almost surely 
follow a week later with Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and St. Paul. A statewide test 
in Iowa will show whether the idea is as 
effective in communities where food 
stamps are not yet installed. Paul H. 
Jordan, regional director for SMA in 12 
middle western states, believes it is sure 
to prove itself everywhere. 

Surplus Food of the Week is straight 
sales promotion or campaign merchan- 
dising. It differs from previous surplus- 
moving techniques attempted by grow- 
ers, marketers, chains, and independent 
merchants (BW —Mar.5’38,p31; Apr.9 
’38,p36) principally in two respects. 


First, a government unit is actively pat 
ticipating; heretofore the Departmen 
of Agriculture has participated in c 
operative trade drives to move surplu 
crops but only in a kind of hand-holdin; 
capacity. Second, the campaign has 
focus, organization, continuity. 

e Experiments in Surpluses—Practical]; 
every food store in Springfield has jus: 
had its windows and its choicest in 
terior display space full of pork product: 
with the American Meat Institute hoy 
ering helpfully over all. Before that i 
was oranges and grapefruit, while Cali 
fornia and Florida citrus men helped 
Next it will be prunes. Thereafter, a 
week for each, will come eggs, apples, 
butter, and potatoes. 

Original germ of the program was un 
officially incubated in Springfield last 
summer. SMA’s local manager, Francis 
J. Nowak, induced local stores to play 
up this or that food from the official list, 
and wheedled newspaper space and ra 
dio time for recipes and similar promo 
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Springfield’s Piggly-Wiggly market advertises surplus pork with the official 
“Surplus Food of the Week” shield, used in ads and displays. 


The Department of Agriculture’s Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration tests 
a Surplus Food of the Week program 


on Springfield, Ill. This independ- 
ent merchant is celebrating Surplus 
Orange week in Springfield. 
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How Defense Industries are 
SPEEDING PRODUCTION— REDUCING COSTS 


wk For Gatlr Baking, Drying, 
preheating ves aved Dehydrating 

FOSTORIA NEAR INFRA-RED PROCESS 

EQUIPMENT SOLVES SPEED-UP PROBLEM 


Shorter drying time — less 

space for equipment — 

decreased spoilage — no 
stand-by loss — instantaneous production — greater 
flexibility — lower investment — visible operation. These 
are the amazing advantages of the Near Infra-Red 
Energy Process now speeding production and reducing 
costs on “bottleneck” tasks in defense industries. 


Lockheed, Vultee, Jacobs Aircraft, Atlas Powder, Elec- 
tromaster, Square D, RCA, Anchor Post Fence and scores 
of concerns are benefiting from Fostoria installations. 
Hundreds more are testing and planning on advan- 
tageous applications such as the baking and drying of 
paints, enamels, varnishes, ink. glue. latex, paper, hides, 
leather, fabric, plastics, fibers, etc. 


% For Insect Pest Control 
FOSTORIA LERAY KILLS IN SECONDS 


Harmless to humans and ani- 
mals, the Near Infra-Red Rays 
of the new Fostoria Leray 
Parasphere instantly extermi- 
nate lice, bedbugs, fleas, 
crabs and all similar vermin 
which may infest camps, can- 
tonments, ships, air raid shelters, public institutions, etc. 
The speedy effectiveness, convenience and utility of this 
new appliance is amazing. 


We For Quicher, More Accurate Seeing” 
FOSTORIA LOCALITES DIRECT BETTER LIGHT 
ON THE JOB WHERE “SEEING” IS VITAL 


The best tool for “close- 

seeing” tasks is good light. 

On machine tools, assem- 

bly and inspection lines, 

our defense industries are 

gaining increased worker 

efficiency — speeding 

production — guarding 

accuracy — with modern 

Localites for unstrained 

seeing on the job. Sperry 

Gyroscope, RCA, Wright 

Aeronautical, United Air- 

craft, Bell Aircraft, Vultee, 

Consolidated, Lockheed, 

Douglas, Vickers, Chrysler, 

Bendix, Wayne Knitting, 

Government Arsenals, Navy Yards and thousands of other plants 
now use Localites. 52 machine tool builders include Localites as 
a part of their standard equipment. 


Special non-magnetic Localite models are being used on U. S, 
Army and Navy and R. A. F. Bombers to illuminate safely navi- 
gation charts, radio equipment. and for better seeing efficiency 
in bomb and machine gun compartments. 


FOSTORIA COOLANT FILTER INSURES FINER 
FINISHES AND FEWER WHEEL DRESSINGS 


In the urgent task of obtaining 
more output per machine, Fos- 
toria Coolant Filters are giving 
vital aid to defense material 
manufacturers—General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford, International 
Harvester, Wright Aeronautical, 
Sheffield Gauge, Hyatt, New 
Departure, Aluminum Com 
pany. Cummins, Electromotive. 
Wagner Electric, and hundreds 
more. 


The World’s finest precision 
grinders, hones, roller levelers, etc., as bu:lt by Norton, Heald, 
Landis, Cincinnati, Mattison, Mesta, Bryant, Barnes and others, 
include Fostoria Filters as standard equipment. 


Investigate the "We in advantages of Fostoria Products for 


IN CANADA All ln gow I Products are avail- * your production. 


and cooperative anal 


ectric Corporation, 


Sons, 


— your request for detail information 


fr ENGLAND 1. Festa, coolest Fate ore THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORP. 
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Fostoria, Ohio 


tion. ‘Ihe merchants liked this lift for 
sales, but nobody had statistical proof. 
e The Vanishing Cabbage—Then, San- 
gamon County farmers asked help in 
moving the tons of cabbage in their 
fields. Nowak put on his one-man cam- 
paign in “—e stores. By midweek, 
every head of local cabbage had van- 
ished into consumption, and local prod- 
uce merchants were rushing truckloads 
from Iowa. It was the cabbage coup that 
steamed up regional headquarters to try 
the potato stunt in Sioux Falls, with 
such startling success. 

At Springfield, SMA statisticians se- 
lected 50 food stores, balanced for neigh- 
borhood income, from the city’s 348 
retail outlets. ‘The government men be- 
gan making weekly checks of inventories 
to develop authentic sales figures. 

No definitive figures have emerged 

from the official tabulating machines, 
but individual merchants agree that the 
first week’s drive moved a lot of citrus 
fruit in Springfield. 
@ More Oranges Needed—Springfield 
Produce Co. estimates from reorders 
that three cars of oranges and grapefruit 
will be needed this week to replenish 
the depleted stocks of retailers, instead 
of the usual two cars. Local Piggly 
Wiggly operators said most of their 23 
stores had doubled sales of these fruits 
during the week. 

Citizens Market reported sales up 

33%, meaning 10 extra crates of oranges 
and 5 of grapefruit. Bunn Capital Gro- 
cery Co., wholesale, guessed a 33% in- 
crease about average for the independ- 
ents. Dockum & Dawson had a 25% 
boost. Walgreen fountains liberalized 
servings from 7 oz. to 10 oz. for a dime, 
added 40% to their normal weekly sales 
of orange and grapefruit juice. 
e Everybody Played Ball—Success of 
Surplus Food of the Week depends on 
enlisting practically all food stores in all 
types of neighborhoods. In Springfield, 
even high-toned grocers who refuse to 
accept food stamps for merchandise 
played ball in plugging citrus and pork, 
signed up to carry through the entire 
three-months’ program. 

The official week’s selling opens on 
Thursday, to catch week-end shoppers 
in the first flush of enthusiasm a 
publicity and advertising have worked 
their interest to crescendo. All local food 
advertising in Springfield newspapers on 
the first two Fridays showed every store 
offering specials on the respective sur- 
plus items. 

@No Price Pressure— Most _ stores 
dropped citrus prices a penny or two to 
justify the splash, did likewise the sec- 
ond week for pork, aided by a sharp drop 
in wholesale pork prices. SMA wasn’t in 
any sense of the word displeased with 
these cuts, but in quietly advocating re- 
duced prices to help move the surplus it 
has to steer a careful course. All too 
often, reduced retail prices are likely to 
find reflection in reduced prices to the 
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farmer, defeating the purpose of the pro- 
gram. Hence, SMA gently nudges the 
retailers along the road to price cuts, 
but tries to persuade them to take the 
cuts wholly out of their own margins on 
the argument that they can expect to 
find some compensation in the extra 
volume of goods that is moved by the 
cooperative drive. 


\\ ” 
A Co-op Super 
Society in Massachusetts, 
which did $518,000 business in 
1940, blossoms out with biggest 
grocery of kind in U.S. 


Back in 1907, a group of 165 Finnish 
weavers in Maynard, Mass., organized 
the Kaleva Cooperative Society and 
opened up a small grocery store on a 
capital stock of $1,600. Business was so 
shaky that a couple of years later, with 
members owing grocery bills totaling 
almost double the amount of capitaliza- 
tion, the store had to sell one of its two 
delivery horses to raise enough money 
to stave off wholesalers. 

This week the United Cooperative 
Society (new name for Kaleva) opened 
up its remodeled store—the biggest co- 
operative grocery in the United States 
and the frst real co-op supermarket. 
And Maynard’s Finnish weavers, still 
the backbone of the co-op, are proud. 
Witness the Finnish housewife who, at 
the opening ceremonies, ran her finger 
down the cashier’s counter to pick up 
dust, just as if she were in her own 
home—or a neighbor's. 

The new store has 9,000 sq. ft. of sell- 
ing space (including a complete hard- 
ware department), with several thousand 
additional square feet for refrigeration 
facilities and offices. Last year, even 
with the remodeling job in progress 
(store did not close down), sales came 


to over $190,000—a 10% gai 
1939—and they are expected to to» 
figure from 25% to 50% in 
thanks to the expansion. 

@ Weavers Branch Out—The new 
market is the society’s pride an 

but it is only the largest of its 
enterprises. A branch store onl; 
blocks away added a soda founta 
short-order service in 1936 and d 
annual business of better than $91). 
More revenue comes in from a gis sty. 
tion, a bakery, and the society’s oi! and 
ice, grain, coal, and milk businesses 
Each division of the business shows , 
departmental profit. For example, the 
co-op buys milk from farmers at S¢ 4 
quart, hauls it, pasteurizes it, sells it at 
12¢ or 13¢ (delivered), and makes a net 
profit of 6%. 

Altogether, the society’s sales last year 
totaled $518,000. Net “gain’—the co 
operators’ word for profits—was $19, 
130.19 or 3.69% on gross sales. ‘This 
sum was available for federal income 
taxes and 3% patronage dividends or 
rebates to customers (2% in cash, 1% 
in stock). With a total capitalization 
below $20,000 (stock sells at $5 a share 
and no person may own more than 4() 
shares), the society had assets of $200,- 
000, and a reserve fund of $69,000. Re 
bates to customers since the socicty’s 
beginning have totaled over $300,000 
e Finance Own Expansion—Cost of 
turning the main grocery store (already 
many times remodeled since 1907) into 
a supermarket was around $50,000. Fix- 
tures and equipment, including a model 
fluorescent lighting system and re-wiring 
of the entire building, were paid for out 
of current funds. Additional financing— 
around $26,000—comes entirely from 
the co-op’s membership in the form of 
purchases of debenture bonds (ranging 
from $50 to $1,000) which will pay 4% 
interest and are expected to be amor- 
tized in six years. 

The supermarket is completely self- 
service except for meat, fruit and vege- 
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Biggest grocery store in Maynard, Mass., now is the cooperative supermarket— 
only one in the United States. A hardware store is on the second floor. 
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Our Government, industrial, financial, labor and educational leaders 
are making comprehensive plans for greater progress in the prepared- 
i States. 
ness program of the United 
Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 
and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater speed may 


be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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ABUNDANT POWER 


ya. ngs vast ~~ Cheap, abundant industrial power is 

west Virgin superio’ ition unlimited in West Virginia. Bituminous 

COAL reserve | Syding \00 Coal (West Virginia's annual produc- 

mercre Coal, tion exceeds that of any other State) 

et is found in 49 of 55 Counties, Natural 

Gas in 44, Electricity on a similarly 
ample scale. 


\a 
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The manufacturing site of a diversified 
group of ‘largest-factories-of-their-kind- 
in-the-world’, versatile West Virginia 
adds many other advantages to its list 
of industrial opportunities, including: 


—Strategic Location 
—Excellent Labor 
90% native born 
; —Adequate transportation 
All forms available 
—Diversified resources 
—Moderate climate 
—Cooperative organizations 
State and Civic 


Industries seeking new manufacturing 
sites, or new sources for basic materials, 
can profitably consider West Virginia 
first. 


: prol 
P mitt 


For more details on West 

Virginia's opportunities, 

write: Industria! Develop- 

Committee, Dept. 

. Capito! Building, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGIVIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
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table, and hardware departments. ‘| 
will be some credit and delivery s¢ 
but at an extra charge, probably 
e Finns Best Customers—The s 
now has over 1,000 members—in a : 
with a population of around 
About half of these are Finnish-s 
ing, and the co-op’s reports are pr 
in two languages. 

The average Finnish member 
about $600 of goods a year fron 
co-op, while the average non-Fi: 
stockholder accounts for only § 
Purchases of individual non-menibe 
Finns come to some $360 anni 
other non-members are good for § 

e Co-op Competitors—The cooperative’ 
whopping success certainly can’t 
credited to booming prosperity or a 

of competition. Maynard is a onc-in- 
dustry town, dominated by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. mill, and the New 
England textile depression didn’t pass 
it by. The co-op can count on a total 
population of only about 10,000 in its 
trading area. But the main grocery store 
alone has 2,000 steady customers—1 ,()00 
of them non-members—besides several 
thousand occasional patrons. 

The co-op has to compete with some 


, 30 other Maynard food stores—includ- 


ing an A. & P. and a First National 
which is laying the foundations for a 
rival supermarket. 

Corporate chains and independents 
are attacking the Maynard and other 
Massachusetts co-ops on the legislative 
front. The legislature is considering a 


| bill to slap co-ops down with a tax of 
| one-half of 1% on gross sales. 


Subdued ASCAP 


D. of J. terms pave way 
to settlement of radio war, but 
several ticklish problems will 
have to be worked out. 


Acceptance last week by the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 


| Publishers of Department of Justice 


terms for an antitrust consent decree 
paves the way for settlement of the 
radio-music price war that has kept 
ASCAP tunes off major radio stations 
since the first of the year. But the settle- 
ment won’t be made overnight. Both 
ASCAP and the broadcasters have in- 
ternal problems to settle before their 
spokesmen can get together to work 
out a permanent agreement. 

That ASCAP would be forced to ac- 


| cept a consent decree has been .almost 


a certainty since a month ago when the 
radio-owned Broadcast Music, Inc., 


| came to terms with the Department of 
| Justice (BW—Feb.1'41,p20). Question 


has been what kind of a deal ASCAP 
could make with Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold. The origi- 
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nal government terms would probably 
here have meant the death of the socicty 
er vice, ASCAP would not only have been 
[Lm barred from acting as the exclusive 
Ociety licensing agent for its members, but it dally 1 
town would also have been barred from act- 
7.900 ing as both a collector and allocator of 
speak- rovalties. 
rinted Under the compromise worked out, 
ASCAP keeps its life. It will no longer 
uys be the exclusive agent for its members, 
n the for they can now deal individually with 
nnish ysers of music if they prefer. But mem 
$240, bers must notify ASCAP of their inten 
‘ier tion to deal directly, and ASCAP will 
ually; continue to collect all fees—even on 
$140, deals privately concluded—and distribute 
itive’s them to all members according to the 
t be gciety’s distributing formula. And | 
1 lack though members individually can deal 
ne-in- directly with users of music, they can 
meri- appoint no other agency than ASCAP | 
New for the resale of rights. ASCAP mem 
Pass bers are specifically prohibited from 
total dealing with Broadcast Music. 
In its eShorn Directorate—Ihe decree also 
store provides that ASCAP’s board of direc- 
000 tors be shorn of its self-perpetuating 
veral powers. ‘The practice has been for the 
board itself to elect new directors, but 
some under the terms of the decree the gen 
clud- eral membership will do the electing. 
ional Thus, although the board retains the 
for a power of distributing royalties, the De 
partment of Justice feels that newcomers 
tents and low-rating members will be assured 
other of equitable treatment. 
ative Minimum requirement for a song- 
ng a writer to become a member will be 
x of publication of one song rather than the s § a Uti pehreci 


former requirement of five. ‘ 


¢ Decrees Compared—Other terms of 
p the decree are similar to the one signed 
by Broadcast Music, which, incidentally, 
has the privilege of getting its terms 


rey altered to conform exactly to those 
but given ASCAP. However, there seems to 
be little difference in the decrees on 

will two vital points. Under both, a broad- | 

caster can, at his option, obtain a li- | 

cense to use music upon either a blan- “Deliver the Goods” is industry’s cry today... and for 
next, ket basis, as heretofore, or on a per-picce greater speed and accuracy in weighing, counting and force- 
and * a es measuring Industry looks to Toledo... headquarters for advanced 
stice cigintting ie ic anes we ve scale developments. Superior engineering knowledge and 
cree s fee for the use of copyrighted music long experience have given Toledo the right answers to 
the eMmiiien fee Reite hhea-This “pay- thousands of weight-control problems. In fact, there are 
ae ment at the source” provision provides | 45,000 variations of the basic Toledo models. . . 45,000 ways 
ttle. one of the problems that radio men to help you to guard profits and speed up production through 
oth will have to thresh out among them- | proper weight-control. Call in a Toledo man... there are 
a, selves before they will be ready to nego- 181 Sales and Service Offices throughout United States and 
“wed tiate a new contract with ASCAP. In | Canada. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
sank the past, the networks themselves have | 

paid nothing to ASCAP, and it was the ', CHECK HERE FOR TOLEDO SCALE BULLETINS 
ia, society's attempt to collect trom them, 
neat as well as from the individual stations, 
the that precipitated the price war. But | 
“ay now, with “‘payment at the source” | | 
of — by law, some system of divid- | —? 
e ing the cost between the networks and | a POLIO 
AP individual affiliates will have to be | tes SB pg ere A ee 
ney worked out. aed 
igi- Under the new Broadcast Music con- | 
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5-Ton Whiting magnet crane handling pig iron in a foundry storage yard. 


Foundries get 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


with this Quiet-Running Crane 


In these days of peak production, your 
overhead traveling cranes must provide 
unfailing operation. Otherwise, vital 
machines will stand idle, and rush orders 
will become “log-jammed.” 

Whiting cranes are built to operate, day 
in and day out, without trouble or main- 
tenance. Instead of ordinary sleeve bear- 
ings, they have heavy-duty, anti-friction 
roller bearings that keep the gears in 
perfect alignment and prevent unnec- 
essary wear. Instead of ordinary spur 
gears, they have smooth-running 
herringbone gears which last twice 


as long. Tapered-tread drive wheels 
keep the bridge rolling smoothly on the 
runway. Precision machining throughout 
Whiting cranes assures smooth, efficient 
operation without binding and gives 
extra years of service life. 

For unfailing, trouble-free operation, 
specify Whiting cranes. Available in 
capacities from one to 400 tons. Also 

electric hoists from to 7% tons. Whit- 
ing Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Ill. In Canada: Whiting Corp. 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto. Builders of 
quality cranes for over fifty years. 


Send for 16-page booklet, ‘How to Write a Traveling Crane Specification” 


It pays to get a quotation on 


OVERHEAD 
TRAVELING CRANES 


THE LONG-LIFE, HERRINGBONE-GEARED, ROLLER-BEARING CRANES 
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tracts, which pose a similar probl. n, the 
chains have agreed to pay 14% 
income. 
e Ticklish Pricing Job—For it. par 
ASCAP has to decide what to do jy 
the all-important matter of pricin ». Per. 
piece and per-program prices mist be 
worked out as the decree stipulat.s ang 
this is a ticklish job. But the society 
will probably hurry the work, for it has 
lost close to $100,000 a week in reye 
nue since the first of the year. 
Broadcasters, however, will in- 
clined to take their time. They have 
lost no business, and some see no need 
for ever going back into the arms of 
ASCAP. Others recognize that a settle. 
ment will be forced by public and adver. 
tising-agency opinion, now that ASCAP 
has been washed by the Department of 
Justice, but see no reason for hurrying 
matters. Guessing among advertisers 
this week was that it would be a month 
or so before peace is assured. 


1 net 


‘Coast Food Quiz 


Arnold’s men move into 
California to see if enforcement 
of state’s trade-practice laws 
cloaks antitrust violations. 


Hot on the heels of successful action 
against price-setting food distributors in 
Colorado and the Northwest (BW- 
Feb.22’41,p46), the Department of 
Justice’s Antitrust Division has moved 
on to California in an attempt to prove 
that enforcement of the state’s trade- 
practice laws has cloaked price conspira- 
the food field. Investigation 
began in Los Angeles late last week and 
in San Francisco last Wednesday. 

California was a pioneer in price-con- 
trol legislation. Its enforcement tech- 
niques, particularly in the food field, 
have been adroitly devised. As a result, 
the Golden State may be one of the 
toughest nuts the Antitrust Division has 
tried to crack to date. Food men intend 
to fight lustily—if necessary disputing 
federal jurisdiction over their operations 
in the courts. Precedent for their claim 
would come from decisions which have 
been handed down by Federal Judge 
Leon R. Yankwich, Los Angeles, O.K.’- 
ing the price-control laws and holding 
that the federal laws do not apply on 
sales of goods in intrastate retail 
business. 

e Distrust Enforcement Techniques— 
The Antitrust Division has no quarrel 
with California’s two price-control laws, 
the fair-trade act (establishing minimum 
resale prices) and the unfair-practices act 
(banning sales below purchase cost plus 
8% for selling expense), but it believes 
enforcement techniques may have led to 
Sherman Act violations. California's 
heavy contributions to the nation’s food 
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supply gives the division additional rea- 
son for wanting to look around. 

In the meantime, there’s a fight going 
m in Minnesota over the state’s below- 
cost selling act, which is likely to arouse 
trust busters’ interest. One faction 
wants to raise the required minimum 
retail mark-up from the existing 10% to 
12% to a range of 12%-14% (this is 
the mark-up which did Colorado food 
distributors in). Opponents of this 
measure are trying to substitute a bill 
simply prohibiting below-cost sales and 
fixing no mark-up. 


Broker or Agent? 


ICC examiner's ruling in- 
jects sour note into mutually 
profitable tieup of Greyhound 
Lines and Postal Telegraph. 


Postal Telegraph, Inc., and Grey- 
hound Bus Lines for the past 10 years 
have had a mutually profitable contract. 
Each office of Postal, by advertising, 
window-displays, and other sales efforts, 
has promoted bus transportation via 
Saieonnd, sold Greyhound ticket-or- 
ders, and made bus reservations. Grey- 
hound, in return, has granted Postal 
the sole right to operate in its terminals. 

If an incoming telegram indicates 
that the recipient is about to travel, 
Postal affixes a catchy, colored sticker, 
“Greyhound Bus reservations may be 
made through Postal Telegraph.” If 
the business man—a salesman, for ex- 
ample—wants to wire, “Will arrive on 
the 5.15,” he may hear a sales talk about 
bus travel. Postal’s commission is 10% 
of the ticket price but the company 
values its bus terminal telegraph con- 
tract at more than ten times the gross 
volume of tickets sold. 

e ICC Examiner Rules—Postal has as- 
sumed that it was an agent in selling 
these ticket-orders (which had to be 
exchanged for tickets at the bus ter- 
minal). An Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiner this month ruled 
otherwise; quoted another ruling that 
“maintenance of offices apart from the 
offices of the carriers represented and 
unawareness of the public of any lim- 
itation of service indicated the inde- 
pendent status of a broker rather than 
that of a ‘bona fide agent or employee’.” 

Postal hasn’t decided whether to ac- 
cept the recommendation; must answer 
by next Wednesday. It dreads preparing 
voluminous reports necessary under a 
broker’s license and doesn’t want to 
chance being forced to sell tickets for 
all other bus lines. Greyhound’s wishes 
no doubt will influence Postal’s deci- 
sion. Also they don’t want to endanger 
their profitable relation by starting an 
argument which might cause ICC to 
refuse to sanction such cooperation. 
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22,000 REASONS 


WHY ERIE CAN HANDLE ALL 
YOUR SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


@ We like to think of our railroad as MEN, rather 
than tracks, locomotives, cars, and other equipment. 


Today on the Erie 22,000 men, from car inspectors 
to traffic managers, are interested—each in his own 
way—in every shipment that enters an Erie car. It’s a 
hard-working, interested, friendly, helpful personnel — 
dedicated to one creed, “The freight must go through 
safely and on time.” 


Whatever your freight, wherever you send it, these 
men constitute 22,000 good reasons why you can 
trust Erie to handle all your shipping problems. Call 


an Erie man—or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President, Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHECK LIST 


of RECENT 
McGRAW-HILL 
BUSINESS BOOKS 
C1 1. MARKETING POLICIES, 


By Hugh E. Agnew and Dale Houghton, 
New York University. How long is it since 
you really studied your marketing policies 
and checked them against changing condi- 
tions, soundly proved principles, and suc- 
cessful policies of other firms? This book 
brings you a report based on an intimate 
study, of more than twenty years, of the 
policies, records, and methods of hundreds 
of representative firms in a wide variety 
of fields. Evaluates today’s marketing 
technique and practice. 615 pages. 


[] 2. AMERICAN BUSINESS IN A 
CHANGING WORLD, $2.50 


By A. W. Zelomek and R. C. Shook, Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau, Inc. Why would 
British victory not mean an end to our 
troubles? What will become of the durable 
goods industries after the war? Get help 
in understanding the position of the United 
States in the new set-up of nations emerg- 
ing from the present war, from this book. 
Not an idealistic forecast but a brass-tacks, 
hard-facts, thoroughly practical diagnosis 
and prescription. 264 pages. 


[] 3. METHODS OF SALES PRO- 
MOTION, $2.25 


By Kenneth S. Howard. Brings you a 
bird’s-eye view of sales promotion, telling 
you when and why to use it, how to use 
it with best effect, what factors to consider 
in planning it, how to coordinate it with 
other selling and advertising measures. 
Covers manufacturing and retailing promo- 
tions. Written for fast, easy reading; 
especially planned for executive, owner- 
manager, and promotion man who wants 
a quick view of promotion essentials and 
guide to usable ideas and_ methods. 
273 pages. 


[] 4. ACCIDENT-AND-HEALTH 
INSURANCE, $4.00 


By Edwin J. Faulkner, President, Woodmen 
Accident Co. Comprehensive text and ref- 
erence treatment of accident-and-health 
insurance, what it is and does, how it op- 
erates and why, including 
problems and practices of 
risk selection, rate making, 
contracts, claim adjusting, 
etc. For home-office and 
agency people; also will 
inform insurance buyer and 
aid him in getting best and 
most economical coverage. 
366 pages. 
SSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaaa 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 

330 W. 42nd St. Examine 
New York, N. Y. any 
Send me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ examination on ap- 

proval. In 10 days I will pay for books 
books, plus few cents postage, or 10 days 
return them postpaid, (Postage 

paid on orders accompanied by on approval 
remittance, ) 


(ity and State 

Tesition 

Company .. BW-3-1-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON (Income Index — 115.8; 
Month Ago—116.1; Year Ago—108.4)— 
Although the primary stimulus to New 
England employment and payrolls dur- 
ing 1941 is likely to come from direct 
armament expansion—new shipyards and 
ordnance and _ aircraft factories—recent 
government data (BW —Feb.22’41,p18) 
indicate unexpectedly large growth in 
the metal and machinery trades. Small- 
scale enlargement projects of machine- 
tool, machine-shop, and other metal and 


61,345 sq. mi pop. 8,004,563 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—123.4; 
Month Ago—119.7; Year Ago—111.1)— 
During the coming year, well over 50,- 
000 jobs will open up in new defense 
manufacturing establishments in this dis- 
trict. In the St. Louis area, the big air- 
craft, powder, and small arms plants 
alone will employ 20,000. In the Louis- 
ville area, the Charleston powder works 
and bag loading plant, ordnance and 
metal mills, depots, proving grounds, 
and airports will employ another 20,000. 
And in western Tennessee, employment 
at Millington and Milan powder and 
shell-loading factories will surpass 10,000. 

Many thousands more, of course, will 
be added to payrolls for work on tanks, 
chemicals, metals,-and other defense-in- 
spired activity. Even now, payrolls in 
railroad equipment, machinery, and other 
heavy goods are spurting upwards on 
defense demand; steel-mill operations 
are almost at capacity. 

The district farm outlook has im- 


DALLAS (Income Index — 128.1; 
Month Ago—126.4; Year Ago—115.1)— 
Heavy rainfall in recent months has 
helped winter grains and livestock ranges 
in this agricultural region. Subsoil mois? 
ture is reported as the best in 20 years. 
Thus, the outlook for cotton, corn, and 
other row crops is excellent. The rains 
have held up farmers’ ficld work, but 
this is not regarded as serious. 

Right now, prospects for the wool 
and mohair clip are exceptionally bright. 


machinery product firms—largely in Con 
necticut and central and western Mas 
sachusetts towns—add up to more tha: 
$10,000,000 already, and the final tota 
is likely to be several times larger. 

Even in the consumer-goods Boston 
area, defense is mounting up. A $6,000 
000 General Electric plant at Everett 
will employ 2,500 in making supercharg 
ers, beginning July 1. Quincy shipyard 
employment, now about 10,000, will rise 
to almost 20,000 in a year. 

For the year 1940, activity in cotton 
and woolen textiles was barely above, 
and in shoes substantially below, that of 
1939. That kept this district’s year-to 
year income gain below the national 
average (see opposite page). Now, how- 
ever, under the impetus of expanding 
national income, operations in consumer 
goods are increasing. Nevertheless, buy- 
ing power in armament and _heavy- 
industry centers will tend to outstrip 
that of consumer-goods areas in 1941. 


proved, too, especially in northern sec- 
tions. Recent rains have built up a good 
fund of subsoil moisture, benefiting fall- 
sown crops; more cattle are on feed than 
last year and dairy production is up. 
With livestock and dairy prices rising, 
the northern part of the district—where 
these products bulk large in total farm 
income—should benefit. However,  in- 
come and trade in rural areas generally 
are lagging behind those in urban de- 
fense centers. 


, 4 
Kansas City< 


ae 386,116 sq. mi. 


194,810 sq. mi. 


pop. 10,169,418 


Prices are well up from last year, and dis- 
trict sheep and goat raisers—mostly in 
southwest Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona—will reap increased returns. South 
Texas grapefruit and winter vegetable 
growers are closing the 1940 deal only a 
little better off than a year ago. But the 
rains have improved the spring vege- 
table crop outlook in East Texas and 
the coast country. 

During 1940, construction contracts 
totaled $271,000,000, almost 40% more 
than in 1939. Employment in the build- 
ing of bases, cantonments, and new 
plants increased sharply—especially in 
recent months—and lumbering has been 
stimulated. A new steel mill is reported 
planned for Houston. To this Gulf 
Coast area—Houston, Freeport, Corpus 
Christi, Orange, Beaumont—has been 
going a growing list of new shipyards, 
defense plants, and military bases. In 
coming months a real burst of activity 
should result from defense awards. 
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BUSINESS WEEK'S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
(1935—37 = 100, adjusted for seasonal) 


DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK DISTRICT 3 — PHILADELPHIA 
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DISTRICT 4— CLEVELAND DISTRICT 5— RICHMOND DISTRICT 6— ATLANTA 
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DISTRICT 7 — CHICAGO DISTRICT 8— ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 9 — MINNEAPOLIS 
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DISTRICT 10— KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 11— DALLAS DISTRICT 12— SAN FRANCISCO 
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C= United States District 
THE FIGURES: 
1940 1940 


District *January tDecember Jan. 1940 Average District *January tDecember Joan. 1940 Average 
United States 122.4 120.1 111.3 112.7 United States 122.4 120.1 111.3 112.7 
District 1—Boston 115.8 116.1 108.4 108.4 District 7—Chicago 126.7 124.0 113.0 115.3 
District 2—New York 115.2 112.0 107.5 107.9 District 8—St. Louis 123.4 119.7 1t.t 112.2 
District 3—Philadelphia 115.6 118.8 110.2 108.8 District 9—Minneapolis 119.2 116.7 114.9 114.4 
District 4—Cleveland 125.8 123.5 114.0 114.1 District LO—Kansas City 110.1 111.0 103.0 104.9 
District 5—Richmond 131.9 129.1 113.9 119.0 District 11—Dallas 128.1 126.4 115.1 117.8 
District 6—Atlanta 128.5 123.6 115.5 117.2 District 12—San Francisco 130.6 126.1 112.8 116.8 


* Subject fo revision. t Revised 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


The income indexes of three Reserve districts—Boston, gaining Reserve districts right now are San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, and Kansas City—declined in January. Chicago, Cleveland, and the Southern areas. Incidentally, 
However, that does not indicate anything more than a marketing men can use the annual indexes for 1940 
temporary deviation from the general uptrend—even in (which are shown above) for year-to-year comparisons 
the case of Philadelphia, which dropped 3.2 points. Fast- — with 1939 data (BW—Nov.23'40,p32). 
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Tung Substitute 


That, however, is but one 
use of petropol, new Pure Oil 
synthetic which highlights line 
of by-product specialties. 


Short supplies of the more common 
paint and varnish vehicles have re- 
cently directed attention to synthetics 
and to modified natural products (BW 
—Jul.13'40,p30). Thus brought into the 
limelight, trom which its makers had 
previously shielded it lest publicity em- 
barrass them by stimulating further 
demand, is Pure Oil Co.’s synthetic 
resinous material, petropol. 


@ Never Enough of It—This product is 


made at several of the company’s larger 
refineries, where a yield of 1%-2% is 
obtained from petroleum by extracting 
and polymerizing an intermediate ole- 
fin. At a price averaging 25¢—30¢ per 
gal. for the various grades, demand from 
established customers consistently ex- 
ceeds supply. 

Any of the relatively high-value chem- 

icals obtainable from crude oil or inter- 
mediates are small potatoes alongside 
gasoline, fuel oils, and lubricants. Hence 
all of them must remain by-products, 
no matter how profitable per gallon or 
per pound. After laboratory develop- 
ment of a useful product of this general 
class, the refiner still cannot afford to 
run his plant primarily to yield it. 
@ Some Major Uses—Petropol is dark in 
color, thereby limited in its applica- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is used in an 
astonishing variety of products. In alu- 
minum paint, a nickel’s worth is said 
to replace half a dollar's worth of tung 
oil and costlier resins. In cheap grades 
of varnish, its ability to pick up oxygen 
rapidly makes it useful as a drier—its 
iodine number ranges from 175 te 225, 
but used by itself it gives a brittle film 
that crazes. Some of the less expensive 
grades of the resin are used as foundry 
core oil. Major uses are as a plasticizer 
in linoleum and other floor coverings, 
in wallboard and other construction 
materials, and in brake lining. 

Pure Oil is deliberately directing its 
research program to develop a diversified 
line of relatively small-scale products 
comparable to petropol in volume and 
profit possibilities. With prices of major 
petroleum products too low to pay a 
satisfactory rate of return, there is no 
sign of either a price plateau or a halt 
in the octane race. 
© Specialties vs. Staples—So the com- 
pany is aiming to develop a string of 
chemical specialties that it can extract 
from 2¢-a-gal. crude and sell for a dozen 
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OUT OF THE COCOON 


The $21,000,000 Ford airplane engine 
factory being built in Dearborn, 


Mich. (BW—Feb.15’41,p16), started 
to emerge from its chrysalis last week. 
As workmen began tearing away the 


900,000 sq. ft. fiber-board box inside 
which the factory is being constructed 
—so that work can go right on in spite 
of darkness or bad weather—Ford an.- 
nounced that the first section of the 
engine plant-was scheduled to be 
finished this week. 


times as much. The goal is perhaps a 
score of such items, averaging an annual 
profit, of say, $50,000 apiece. With a 
barnful of steady small winners like 
that, the management could afford to 
relax and let the tank-wagon price of 
automobile fuel go where it pleased. 


Plastics in Defense 


Molders show how they 
can free strategic materials for 
other uses; make plea for intel- 
ligent scientific cooperation. 


Friday, Feb. 21, members of the 
Committee on Plastics for Defense, ap- 
pointed in January by the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, converged on Wash- 
ington for their first meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Production 
Management, the Army, the Navy, the 
National Bureau of Standards, and other 
governmental agencies. 

Any doubt of their welcome had been 
largely dispelled a week before by a 
widely printed press release of EK. R. 
Stettinius, Jr.. OPM director of priori- 
ties—wherein he not only called atten- 
tion to the meeting but urged all “man- 
ufacturers who have not already done so 
to give immediate attention to the de- 
velopment of plastics,” since it is “‘im- 
perative that certain vitally essental met- 
als be conserved as much as possible 
for primary defense purposes.” 

e Deploring a Tendency—What the 
committeemen wished to get across to 
governmental representatives—and hope 
they did—is that the correct application 
of thousands of synthetic thermosetting 
and thermoplastic formulations now 
available will result in no headaches if 


left to trained engineers and chemists 
Though they want to help relieve pres 
ent and potential shortages in zinc, mag 
nesium, aluminum, chromium, = and 
other materials, they deplore the ten 
dency to regard plastic products as sub 
stitutes. 

They don’t want, and don’t intend, t 
let users drop into the habit of regarding 
their use “as a handy way of doing with 
out something else.” Many are old 
enough to recall how the market for sub 
stitutes petered out after the last war 
@ Die Castings—Where the plastics in 
dustry hopes to take up the biggest slack 
in zinc is in die castings. Spokesmen 
point out that plastics have long sinc 
proved (1) their mechanical ability to 
take stresses and strains in gears, wher 
they frequently outlast metal gears in 
mesh with them, and (2) their esthetic 
appeal in housings of many types on 
business machines, radios, scales, vacuum 
cleaners, cameras, auto equipment. 

Costs of suitable plastics usually run 
higher than those of unfinished die cast 
ings, but are frequently offset by lower 
costs of finishing, if any. 

@ In Place of Brass—Next biggest chance 
for taking up the slack in zinc is by 1 
placing brass drawings with molded 
plastics. In this, plastics engineers arc 
not thinking of persuading Army Ord 
nance to adopt such untried things as 
plastic shell and cartridge cases—though 
they don’t regard them as impossible 

but rather to persuade manufacturers ot 
consumer goods to use more plastics for 
flashlight cases, instrument housings 
building hardware, and such, to releas: 
sheet brass (or the zinc which it con 
tains) for defense material. 

They believe, too, that there has been 
a good deal of inertia on the part of 
manufacturers in adopting sheet plas 
tics, both plain and laminated, and plas 
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There’s a stable in Ceylon that turns out consistent win- 
ners with the help of a Carrier Weathermaker. Its blue- 
blooded thoroughbreds get their winning start in an air 
conditioned stall. Nothing new to Carrier . . . they've 
helped create winners in business and industry for more 
than 25 years. Today, Carrier Air Conditioning is aiding 
industry meet production schedules for National Defense. 


You're Tired, Cross, hot, exhausted. Then you step into this 
hotel room... cool, calm and quiet . . . Carrier Air Conditioned! 
So you overtip the boy and drop off to the best night’s sleep in a 
long time. Carrier equipment—for whole buildings or single 
rooms — makes comfort like this possible. 


Here’s Where It Started—Jn 1911, at the now 
historical meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Dr. Willis H. Carrier announced 
his discovery of the laws that make air conditioning 
work. Experience, not machinery alone, makes Carrier 
the leader! 


Air Conditionings 72 /ame— 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 

ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 

by him and his associates, air conditioning has 

opened a new world for you in the comforts 

you enjoy, the things you eat and wear, the 
way you live and work. 
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Not Even Love can dull their appetites. Even in summe 
baking heat, Carrier cool comfort makes a meal look good 

taste better. Notice the difference yourself, in your fay: 
restaurant. You'll know why the Carrier Self-Contained Weath 
maker improves appetites and business. 
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SKILSAW ELECTRIC TOOLS 


More holes per hour 
... there’s more 


drilling power in 
SKILSAW DRILLS! 


Pick the toughest drilling job you 


know ... put a SKILSAW DRILL to work 
- and watch it outstrip all others in 
smoothness, ease of handling, drilling 
power and all-around performance. 
There’s a reason! SKILSAW DRILLS are 
better built, cost less to maintain, deliver 
an over-plus of power that makes real sav- 
ings in operation—yet they cost no more! 
If you try a SKILSAW DRILL on 

your own work, under your own condi- 
tions, you'll see why it is preferred by so 
many of America’s leading manufacturers 
—whether the need is for heavy boring or 
the most exacting precision drilling. Avail- 
able in 22 powerful models for produc- 
tion, installation and construction work. 
Ask your distributor for a demonstration. 


Skies 


4 sms “_ —- ey | Fn ~ 


mane a — aan BENCH on i owen en omen 


Built by SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold hy leading distributors of 
hardware and industrial supplies. 
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tically bonded plywood for applications 
now served by sheet brass and aluminum. 
@ Plastic Carburetors—Some _ plastics 
molders would like to take a crack at 
producing the big carburetors used on 
airplane engines in plastics instead of 
aluminum or magnesium alloys. ‘They 
point out that their materials weigh 
only half as much and that they have 
proved their ability to withstand impact 
and corrosion in the many plastic parts 
already used as insulators and housings 
in magnetos and other parts on the 
same engines. 

Other molders argue against them- 
selves by holding out for plastic carbu- 


| retors on automobiles and private planes 


during the development period, on the 


_ thesis that urgent defense production 


should use time-tried materials. 
e Gunstocks and Lenses—Disappoint- 
ment is expressed in plastics quarters 


| with the apparent failure of the Army 


and Navy to give full consideration to 
plastic gunstocks for rifles and sub- 
machine guns. There not only appears 
to be a genuine shortage of choice wal- 
nut, but the fact has been demonstrated 
in American non-military rifles that plas- 


| tic stocks possess every desirable physical 


characteristic, plus an inherent ability to 
be aniniaed to precise dimensional 
tolerances cheaply. 

Somewhile back, the Navy reported 

that plastic lenses for certain instru- 
ments became clouded when they were 
washed with a certain antiseptic used 
on all warships. A kick to the manufac- 
turer received the quick reply that if he 
had known that the particular plastic in 
the lenses was to be washed with the 
antiseptic, he would have furnished a 
material compounded to resist it. 
e@ The Problem—Herein lies one big rea- 
son for the plastic industry’s march on 
Washington. Some plastics withstand 
certain chemical compounds; others do 
not, but resist still other chemicals. 
Some have high dimensional stability 
under wide changes of temperature, 
some have high impact strength, some 
have superior tensile. A plastic material 
which is going to protect, or substitute 
for, tin in a food container is probably 
not going to be suitable as a material ir 
an airplane carburetor. Only the full 
cooperation of trained men with design- 
ing engineers can assure correct applica- 
tions of the right materials for jobs. 
@ Other Jobs to Do—In addition to re- 
lieving the present stringency in metals, 
the plastics industry hopes to release 
rubber for essential uses through in- 
creased application of plastics to wire 
and cable insulation, rubber clothing, 
gas masks, balloon cloths, and a host of 
others. If optical glass runs short, as 
during the last war, there are plastics 
even clearer than glass to replace them. 
The Committee on Plastics for Defense 
is ready for the green light, whether it 
comes from governmental agencies or 
private manufacturers or both. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Plan-A-Room 


If you want to minimize the mo 
of heavy furniture by planning thc 
rangement or re-arrangement of 
home or office in advance, you mig}it 
try the Plan-A-Room, new developmcnt 
of Paul MacAlister, Inc., 1 E. 53rd § 
New York. It comprises a plan bo 


grooved on a scale of 4 in. to 1 ft. to 
hold miniature walls upright, and a set 
of 76 blocks to symbolize furniture, 
windows, doors, table lamps, etc. One 
big metropolitan department store even 
plans to use the outfit in merchandising 
furniture and interior decoration. 


Precision Meter 


A view finder embodied in the new 
Phaostron Model C Electric Exposure 
Meter enables a photographer to gage 
the intensity of light on any particular 
portion of a scene. “Any light condi- 
tion from bright sunlight to starlight 
can be measured with ease and accu- 
racy,” according to the maker, Phaos- 
tron Co., Alhambra, Calif. 


Automatic Sharpener 
When a pencil is thrust into the Elec- 


tro-Pointer, new product of ‘Triple “E” 
Products Co., 4517 Olive St., St. Louis, 


Mo., it is sharpened automatically in 
less time than it takes to tell about it 
All electrical and mechanical parts are 
guarded by a Durez plastic housing. 


Antiseptic Ice 


Fish and certain other foods packed 
in Nipicide Antiseptic Ice promise to 
stay fresh considerably longer than those 
1941 
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General Electric announces Lower Prices on 
quantity purchases of G-E Mazpa lamps! 


ERE’S good news for everyone who uses 

electric light. Every factory—oflice— 
store —apartment—restaurant—yes, and many 
homes too can benefit by these new, low prices 
on quantity purchases of G-E Mazpa lamps of 
every type, effective March Ist. 
For the home or small business a 20% dis- 
count on any $5.00 to $15.00 list purchase of 
G-E Mazpa lamps! For larger users, a 25% 


discount on any $15.00 (or over) list assort- 
ment! Standard packages (one size, factory 
packed)—25% off! And that isn’t all. Contract 
purchasers buying $300 or more net will save 


with new and larger discounts. 


These savings represent one more step in 
£ I I 
General Electric’s program which has in- 
creased lamp efficiency 1000%, and lowered 


prices over and over again in the past 60 years. 


Get some G-E MAzbA lamps today at these big savings. Keep spares on hand! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS Cy 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 4 
65 WATT G-E MAZDA F (FLUORESCENT) LAMP available April 1st. Of special interest to stores, hotele 


restaurants, clubs, offices! Colors: Daylight and 3500° White. Size: 36” by 214”. List price $2.75 


NEW: 
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A new chapter has been written in 


CHEMICAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


a" Meme igeet® i | 
qx heat 


Out of the laboratories of the Chemical Industry has come a new 
aid for national defense. Developed in peacetime, it has been tested, 
improved, and expanded during the past decade. You already 
know much about it. But you may not have realized its significance 
in our vast preparedness program. 

For among the many new materials made available by the 
American Chemical Industry, plastics are the most practical and 
timely in releasing other raw materials, particularly metals, for 
defense needs. 

Plastics have already found widespread use in a great variety 
of fields — among them aircraft and automotive parts, buttons, 
business machines, electrical appliances, lighting reflectors, and 
containers. 

One of these new products of chemistry may provide the answer 
to your needs. The American Cyanamid Company’s experience in 
the development and application of the Beetle* plastics is available 
to help you. We will be glad to give you technical assistance. Tech- 


nical and sales literature is available and will be mailed on request. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BEETLE PRODUCTS DIVISION 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company applied to urea products manufactured by it, 
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packed in natural ice. The ice is » 
by adding to water before  frec 


| small amounts of a tastcless, antis: 


powder, new formulation of Nati 
Antiseptics, Inc., Seattle. 


Cashew Varnish 


Utilizing the natural phenol obta 
from the outer shells of cashew » 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., 
ington, N. J., formulates Harvel 6) 
Insulating Varnish of the pheno) 
aldehyde type. Since it dries from | 
inside by heat-induced polymerizat 
it is especially indicated for the impicg 
nation of large electric coils insulate 
with asbestos or Fiberglas. 


| Prestite 


Electrical porcelains made by the wet 
process are likely to have superior 1x 
chanical and electrical characteristics: 
those made by the dry process excel in 
dimensional fidelity. By combining cle 
ments of both processes, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 


achieves Prestite, a new porcelain of 


_ high mechanical and dielectric strength 
particularly adapted to intricate shapes 


which must be held to close dimen- 
sional tolerances. 


Versatile Tester 


For some time, ‘l'aber Instrument 


| Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., has been 
| manufacturing the ‘Taber Abraser, an 
| electrically powered instrument for de- 


termining the abrasion resistance of 
textiles, and another instrument for 
testing painted and enameled surfaces 
similarly. Now it is combining the func- 
tions of both in the New Research 
Model ‘Taber Abraser for testing the 
abrasion resistance of almost any sur- 
face—textile, leather, plastic, lacquer, 


| electroplate, what-have-you. With an 


attachment, “‘shear-hardness”’ tests will 
determine the resistance of a plastic 
surface to digs and scrapes not usually 
classed as normal wear or abrasion. 
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LABOR 


Trouble in Steel? 


Blast by Murray reveals | 
in secret wage 


an impasse 
parley. Serious rumblings are 
heard in mills over the country. 


Despite continuation of the Allis- 
Chalmers strike and mounting tension 
at Bethlehem Steel which threatened a 
major tieup, the most notable event in 
this week’s labor news was a speech by 
C.LO. Chief Philip Murray at an edu- 
cational convention in Atlantic City. 


For over a month, as head of a group | 
of union negotiators, Murray has been | 


meeting regularly with representatives 


of Umited States Steel, Jones & Laugh- | 
lin, Crucible, and Pittsburgh Steel. | 
These discussions were inaugurated by | 


the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee for the purpose of raising wages 
and “‘liberalizing” certain provisions in 
existing labor agreements. Negotiations 
have been carried on with the utmost 
secrecy. The only commitments made 
by any of the conferees indicated that 
the talks were proceeding “amicably,” 
that “some progress” was being made. 


¢Cat Out of the Bag—Last Tuesday, | 
however, Murray let the cat out of the | 
bag when he used his speaking engage- | 


ment in Atlantic City to lash out at 
leaders of American industry. In what 
was his most blistering speech since he 
became head of the C.1.0., Murray said 
that “the attitude of American indus- 


try is one of absolute, positive refusal to; 


make wage concessions of any descrip- 
tion.” Lest there be any doubt as to 
what he was talking about, he specific- 
ally named United States Steel, leader 
of the employers with whom the steel 
union is now bargaining, in a list of 
six companies that, he charged, had 
made “enormous” profits in 1940 and 
thus far had not shared increased pros- 
perity with their employees. 

In saying that “these attitudes on the 
part of mighty, important business men 
create conflict” Murray hinted at a de- 
veloping threat to labor peace in steel. 
Already there were serious rumblings in 
steel towns from Buffalo to Gary, Indi- 
ana. The picture: 

* Bethlehem Steel—A strike was voted 
at the company’s Lackawanna Works in 
Buffalo. Defense Commission represen- 
tatives were on the scene. Grievances al- 
leged covered wages, discriminatory dis- 
charges, union recognition. Union heads 
said they were willing to let the govern- 
ment arbitrate; that if the company re- 
fused to arbitrate or submit to demands, 
they would strike Buffalo, spread the 
tieup to Bethlehem operations in Johns- 
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G C Dade, general mana 
ger of Dade Bros ,Inc , tak 
ing crating measurements 
for an overseas shipment 
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A disassembled plane se 
curely Acme Steelstrapped 
to the floor of a specially 
designed export case 


- 
Or al 


Trainload of fighter planes 
Bound to Get There”’ with 
Acme Steelstrap 


we 
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Boxed. plane being trucked 
to waiting steamer 


MOVE AN AIR FORCE ON RAILS 


Unless war- 
planes arrive at 


their embarka- 

tion and desti- 

nation points 
undamaged, the hours of labor 
and the thousands of dollars 
worth of parts and materials are 
lost. To assure safe arrival for 
these important shipments, the 
Acme Steelstrap Process is used 
for the individual packs and for 
securely binding the huge crates 
to flat cars or trailer trucks. 


After these planes have been 
assembled and tested, they are 
disassembled by an organization 
specializing in boxing airplanes 
for export. They are then packed 
in specially designed cases for 
land transportation and rough 
ocean travel. Parts are steel- 
strapped to the bottom wf the 
case. 


AUME 


Doc Steelstrap Works 
for Every Industry 


Leading manufacturers in every 
industry avoid the hazards which 
cut into profits beyond the pro- 
duction line by using the Acme 
Steelstrap Process. If you are 
anxious to speed up shipments, 
reduce packing and 
costs or facilitate the handling of 


shipping 


the products you receive, have 
your secretary get a copy of this 
booklet. It shows how products 
similar to 
faster and more economically by 
application of the Acme Process. 


yours are shipped 


Acme Steel Company, 2828 


Archer Ave., 
Chicago, 111. Lp 
Coll 
Uy 


Branches and 
Sales Offite in 
Principal Cities 
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town, Pottstown, and Bethlehem, Pa. 
@ Republic Steel—The company’s elec- 
tric tube weld mill in Youngstown was 
closed at midweek by a dispute over 
wages and grievances. Government con- 
ciliators were seeking a formula. The 
general situation suggested, however, 
that there would be more flareups until 
the union won recognition. 
e U. S. Steel—The Gary (Ind.) tin-plate 
mill operated Wednesday at an esti- 
mated 50% of capacity. A picket line 
to collect dues was responsible, and was 
considered a tactic for bringing pressure 
on management for wage increases. 
@ Other Situations—The week saw 
strikes settled at the Motor Wheel Cor- 
poration in Lansing, Mich., where pro- 
duction on $4,000,000 in defense orders 
had been tied up since Feb. 13, and at 
the Willard Storage Battery Co. in 
Cleveland. A threatening situation af- 
fecting Nash-Kelvinator was liquidated. 
Strikes continued at Allis-Chalmers, 
the Vanadium Corp., International 
Harvester, and a few smaller plants. 
New strikes interrupted operations at 
Universal Cyclops Steel, Cluett-Pea- 
body, and Moore Drydock. 


Coast Still Pacific 


New waterfront status is 
emphasized by wage revision, 
but union rivalry or deportation 
of Bridges could upset applecart. 


When the Pacific Coast Waterfront 
Employers Association and Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen’s Union signed a 
coastwide agreement last December 
(BW—Dec.21'40,p24), it was stipulated 
the contract would be open for wage 
revisions in February. Pay increases 
were to be in order if the union had 
lived up to the agreement, especially as 
to climination of the slowdown tactics 
which have plagued Coast waterfronts 
for years. 

Last week the men were given in- 

creases of 5¢ an hour for straight time, 
10¢ for overtime although, according to 
Frank P. Foisie, president of W.E.A., 
“the union has not fulfilled all of its 
obligations on which the right to wage 
increase is conditioned.” 
@ In Contrast with Past—Significance of 
the revision lies in the evidence it gives 
that the new contract is working rea- 
sonably well and that a stable base for 
waterfront labor relations appears to 
have been found after many years of 
almost constant turmoil. 

Veteran observers see only two threats 
to continued peace: (1) If Harry Bridges 
should be deported, his group might 
lose control of the I.L.W.U. and the 
present policy of the union to “play 
ball” with employers might be upset. 
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(2) If the National Labor Relations 
Board should grant the pending petition 
of the A.F.L. International Longshore- 
men’s Association to represent long- 
shore unions in Tacoma, Anacortes, and 
Port Angeles (Wash.), thus breaking the 
present C.1.O. coastwide bargaining set- 
up, Bridges’ boys might retaliate by 
starting trouble again. 


New Ford Ruling 
NLRB order which affects 
plant in Richmond, Calif., flatly 
calls for collective bargaining 
and a written agreement. 


The National Labor Relations Board, 
following up the Supreme Court's O.K. 
of its order against the Ford Motor Co. 
in a case affecting the Dearborn plant 
(BW—Feb.15’41,p14), took another fall 
out of Ford last week with a drastic 
ruling levelled at the company’s assem- 
bly plant in Richmond, Calif. 

‘Paralleling the court-sanctioned order 

in most respects, the Richmond NLRB 
decision finds that the company discour- 
aged membership in C.I.O.’s United 
Automobile Workers Union, discrimi- 
nated against its employees who became 
members, and evaded collective bargain- 
ing responsibilities. To rectify these al- 
leged infractions of the law, Ford is 
directed to cease discouraging member- 
ship in the union, to ee 142 dis- 
charged workers, and to pay them for 
time lost. 
e Directed to Bargain—But the Rich- 
mond decision goes beyond NLRB’s 
order for Dearborn. According to the 
Labor Board, the C.I.O has a clear ma- 
jority among the employees, and on this 
basis Ford is directed to bargain with 
the union when the union requests it 
to do so, and to embody the results in 
a written agreement. The board rests 
this ruling upon another Supreme Court 
decision handed down this term: the 
Heinz case (BW —Jan.11'41,p16). 

Indications are that NLRB is now 
moving energetically to clear its docket 
of Ford cases. The Richmond case dates 
back to 1936. Three other board orders 
involving disputes at Ford plants in 
Dallas, Long Beach, and Buffalo are 
under court review. The board has de- 
cided against the company in contro- 
versies at St. Louis and Somerville, 
Mass., and is at present considering 
complaints affecting the Chicago and 
Kansas City divisions as well as a peti- 
tion for an election at the parent plant 
in Dearborn. 


UNION IN PROXY FIGHT 


Last March, employees of Philadel- 
ore Artloom Corporation made union 
istory by helping to swing a stock- 


PICKET ON HORSEBACK 


Something new in picketing turned up 
at the $9,000,000 Fort Wingate gov- 
ernment ordnance depot construction 
job in Gallup, N. M., last week. The 
pickets came to work on horseback. 
About 2,500 workmen will be em- 
ployed on the project when work gets 
under way fully next month. Union 
leaders and United States Army off- 
cials conferred on the union’s sug- 
gestion for a closed shop this week. 


holders’ election. With an almost iden- 
tical fight in progress again, members 
of Artloom Shops Unions Association 
(C.1.O. affiliate) went further last week 
by obtaining SEC permission to circu- 
larize stockholders in a proxy fight over 
a new board of directors. 

Here is the lineup: Howard Wasser- 
man, director and member of the found- 
ing family, is not on the present man- 
agement’s slate for reelection. In retali- 
ation, he has set up his own ticket of 
10 directors. Allied in opposition is 
Director Frederick McGraw, who has 
withdrawn from the incumbents. Was- 
serman charges the current directors 
with mismanagement. A. S. Mitchell, 
president, has issued counter letters de- 
nying all charges and pointing to accom- 
plishments since he took over in 1935. 

Most of the 1,000 employees, apprais- 
ing the situation in regard to wages 
and steady work, and a good many as 
individual holders of five to 150 shares, 
have definitely sided with the Mitchell 
men. Working shoulder to shoulder, 
the current Ses and the unionists 
hope to push Wasserman from the pic- 
ture by the Mar. 11 meeting, or at least 
to effect something like last year’s com- 
promise, in which Wasserman dropped 
his slate to secure his own election. 

The concern is an important source 
of rugs, carpets, mohair, and textiles for 
the automotive and furniture trades, 
with 1940 net sales of $5,051,184. 
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AFTER TWO os OF USE, HERE’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 


“felétalk 


REG. U. 


S. PAT. OFFICE buiea 


"IT SAVES TIME IN 
MY OFFICE” 
Robert Dawson 

COATING MILL 


“IT ADDS BEAUTY AND 
DIGNITY TO ANY 
SECRETARY'S DESK" 


Miss Elaine Fatkins 


“ANYONE WITH 
ELEMENTARY 
ELECTRICAL EX- 
PERIENCE CAN 
INSTALL IT—IT 
HAS REQUIRED 
NO SERVICE IN 
TWO YEARS" 
F. L. Davis 
CHIEF ELEC. 
ENGR. 


XECUTIVE Offices ... Order Dept. . . . Production Dept. 

. Coating Mill... Shipping Dept.—all/ are tied to- 

gether by Teletalk in the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 

Company, Piedmont, W. Va.; where Teletalk speeds the 

transaction of Company business and “‘saves two to three 
hours of employees’ time every day.” 


The switchboard, handling 18,000 to 20,000 incoming calls 
per month, is not burdened with the added load of inter- 
departmental calls, which go over the independent Teletalk 
system. 


After investigating the qualifications of different makes of 
intercommunications systems, Company executives decided 
Teletalk was simplest to use and install. After two years of 
service, they are more than pleased with their choice and 
say today that ‘‘Teletalk is indispensable.” 


Whether your office is large or small, business or profes- 
sional, Teletalk will bring similar advantages in efficiency 
and economy. Teletalk systems are available with capacities 


Teletalk permits the combination of Int icati 


WEBSTER 


“IT’S EASY TO HEAR 

EMPLOYEES FROM 

DISTANT STATIONS” 
J. T. Haywood 
ORDER DEPT. 


“TELETALK IS INDISPENS- 
ABLE IN OUR DEPARTMENT” 


Miss Faith Feltus 
Secy. to Supt. 
PRODUCTION DEPT. 


of from 5 to 24 stations with such features as Handsets for 
confidential communication, Annunciators to indicate ori- 
gin of call, and provision for multiple-connection interoffice 
conferences. Installation is easy, operating cost is negligible, 
and economies from Teletalk service usually save initial cost 
within a few months. Your request for literature giving de- 
tailed information covering Teletalks of all types will be 
promptly acknowledged. 


MODEL 824 TELETALE 
For a 24-station system incorporat- 
ing the latest developments in am- 
plified intercommunication. Also 
available with confidential handset 
for private conversation 


Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc., under U.S. Patents of American 

mite and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, | ncor porated 

EBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY. Racine, Wisconsin,U.S.A. 

Eotablished 1909. Export Dept. : 100 Varick St., New York City 
Cable Address: ORRLAB’ " New York City 


Paging, Signaling and Sound Distribution in one compact system. 


ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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FINANCE 


Red Ink Antidotes 


Stock Exchange tries to 
ease members’ lot (1) by selling 
some real estate, (2) with chance 
at off-board business. 


Any little thing helps. That’s the 
attitude being: manifested by the New 
York Stock Exchange and its members 
in these starvation days. 

This frame of mind was emphasized 

in two actions this week. One move 
aimed to procure for members and 
member firms a little more share in the 
money to be made in over-the-counter 
sales of listed shares after the Bi 
Board’s close. The other was dela 
to cut losses sustained by the exchange 
on real estate owned but not used. 
@ Sale of a Building—The latter resulted 
in the sale of the Lee-Higginson Build- 
ing, 35-41 Broad St., to the Public 
National Bank & Trust Co. for a re- 
ported $400,000. This building was 
erected by Lee, Higginson in 1929 at 
an estimated cost of $3,700,000. In 
1933, after the suicide of Ivar Kreuger, 
Swedish match king for whom Lee-Hig 
was American banker, the New York 
Stock Exchange bought the property 
for $2,200,000. 

It looked like a bargain to the Big 

Board which still entertained visions of 
recapturing some of the prosperity of 
the 1920's, but it turned out other- 
wise. The building recently has been 
running at a loss of about $65,000 a 
year. And the exchange, which this 
week reported a 1940 net loss of 
$981,348 after depreciation, taxes, and 
all other charges (against a loss of 
$1,149,373 in 1939) was willing to take 
its investment loss in order to improve 
its operating position. 
@ Off-Board Announcement — Action 
taken on the “after-3-o’clock” sales was 
simple and logical from the exchange’s 
point of view. Hereafter, any off-the- 
board flotations of the type recently so 
popular will be announced on the stock 
exchange ticker shortly after the close. 
All members will have half an hour 
after the announcement to put in sub- 
scriptions for blocks of the security. 

Here’s how it works. Whenever a 
member firm heads a syndicate or 
participates in an off-the-board offering 
of a listed stock, the sanction of the 
exchange must be obtained. Since al- 
most all of the recent after-hours flota- 
tions have found members of the ex- 
change taking part, it is presumed that 
the new plan will open most future 
offerings to many members heretofore 
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shut out. The arrangement, of course, 
will not apply to any secondary offer- 
ings carried out without the aid of stock 
exchange member firms. 

The plan may help exchange mem- 
bers but it has one major weakness for 
the New York Stock Exchange itself. 
The Big Board’s main source of revenue 
is on clearances of transactions made 
on the floor. If the “‘after-3-o’clock” 
sales could only be handled on the 
floor, the exchange would collect clear- 
ing fees. However, this new plan bears 
no promise of bringing any added busi- 
ness onto the floor. 


STOCK OR MUTUAL? 


Familiar to all insurance men—and 
to a good many people outside the busi- 
ness—is the apparently endless fight be- 
tween the stock and mutual companies 
in the fire and casualty lines. Irrespect- 
ive of the merits of the arguments over 
rates and practices which underlie this 
controversy, there appears to be at least 
one way to compromise the differences 
of opinion. 

Oldest stock fire insurance company 
in the country, Insurance Co. of North 
America (Philadelphia), has called a 
meeting of stockholders on Mar. 19 to 
decide whether the charter should be 
amended to authorize the writing of 
policies “to permit the policyholders of 


the company to participate fro: 
to time in the profits of its 
| ae 

According to “The Spectato:” ap 
authoritative magazine in this fic 4, the 
General of Seattle is the only toc} 
company actually selling partic: ating 
insurance. Stuyvesant of New Yo:k and 
Federal of New Jersey are emp 
to but don’t. 


time 
pera- 


verted 


HUMANIZED REPORT 


Going a bit further than in the 
annual report which won it so inuch 
recognition last year, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society this week sailed 
to each of its policyholders an even 
more impressive pamphlet on 194] 
operations. Pictures illustrate the story 
not only of what Equitable dollars do 
for policyholders but for the national 
economy as well. Both charts and sim 
plified tabulations are used to highlight 
the ordinarily deadly facts on finances 


AID FOR TAXPAYERS 


“It’s easier to put aside small sums 
each month than to find the full amount 
of your tax next spring. Start saving 
now!” warns the Royal Bank of Canada. 

In a four-page folder designed to 
attract savings accounts, the bank tabu 
lates the amount of federal income tax 
(without deductions other than the per 
sonal exemption) which would be paid 
by salary and wage earners with annual 
incomes ranging from $750 to $5,000 
Then, to point up the argument, a 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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you CAN HELP DEFEND 


THE NATION’S FIRST-LINE DEFENDERS 


Injuries to industrial workers 
have always increased in times 


* of increased production. 


“‘More production!”’ is the cry 
Thousands of men find new work 
men not fully trained must do 
important jobs. Everybody feels 
the urge to rush. Accidents, 
crippling men and production 
schedules, result. 


America cannot afford these 
accidents. Men of high skill ars 
scarce already. We must not let 
accidents thin the ranks of men 
as vital to our national defens¢ 
as those in uniform. 


Therefore, for the hundreds of 
thousands of industrial workers 
whose safety is guarded with 
help of American Mutual! safety 
consultants . . . we have con 
tinued to forge new weapons to 
fight accidents and have sharp 
ened our vigilance. 


Men familiar with the intricate 
operations of each major indus 
try are among our safety corps 
Working to prevent accidents, 
they also realize that preven 
tive measures must not interfer 
with high-speed, close-tolerance 
work. Fortunately, they know 
production methods and pro 
duction men as well as safety 


Recently, our consultants de 
veloped a new method of analyz 
ing and interpreting accident 
records, making diagnosis and 
elimination of danger spots 
easier. This is but one of the new 
tools helping our policyholders 
guard their workers from danger 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 1 
describing our accident-prevention 
work and specialized medical services 
intended to rehabilitate injured men 
for useful work. Address 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Dept. C-1, 
142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Branches in 62 of the Country's 
Principal Cities 


American Mutual 
ti orl slo Vahe {// iW ork Safe 


column shows the full year’s tax bill 
compared with the amount which must 
be set aside cach month to meet the 
required payment. 

Incidentally, the impact of war econ- 
omy is clearly visible = ta income taxes 
in Canada are compared with those in 
this country. An unmarried Canadian 
earning $1,000 owes the government 
$15 before deductions while south of 
the border the comparable charge is 
$4.40: on $5,000 (unmarried, with no 
dependents, and before deductions) the 
tax in Canada would be $615 and in 
this country $171.60. 


GARY AND THE FCC 


Sale of Philadelphia’s Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. to the Bell System (BW — 
Feb.15'41,p60) is not the reason for 
his are in W ashington, says 
Hunter L. Gary, chairman of Keystone’s 
board. Approval of the proposed sale 
now is up to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, but Mr. Gary de- 
clares any appearances he makes before 
the FCC are strictly in connection with 
matters conceming communications 
and the national defense. Due to the 
worldwide communications — business 
done by Associated ‘Telephone & Tele- 
gr “ye (which the Gary family controls), 
Mr. Garv says he has been conferring 
frequently with several interested de- 
partments of the government. 


THE MARKETS 


Prices Perk Up 


Paying a bit more heed to domestic 
developments, the markets this week 
developed a decidedly better tone. 
Stocks rose when the House voted legis- 
lation to iron out inequities of the 
excess-profits tax. Major farm com- 
modities spurted on the introduction 
of the Bankhead bill for 100%-of-parity 
loans. Bonds improved as soon as the 
Treasury’s new issue was offered. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s offering was 
entirely a swap for the $1,200,000,000 
of T'reasury bonds and notes falling due. 
Holders were given the option of trad- 
ing the outstanding tax-exempt issues 
for seven- to nine-year 2% bonds or 
two-year 3% notes, both fully taxable. 
All early indications were that the ex- 
change would be a striking success. 

In financial circles it had been hoped 
(although hardly expected) that the 
Treasury might offer long-term bonds 
to raise new money which will soon be 
needed to the tune of something like 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. A 
block of taxable 20-year bonds would 
have shown several things. It would 
have determined how much interest the 
government is going to have to pay on 
taxable, long-term bonds. It would 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this new, care- 


fully-planned, authoritative Library. L 
tical home-study course and reference library in success- 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Lj* this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
small and large—also to master the definite 


lems, 


A complete, prac- 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize a single de 


partment or a whole business 

. plan and contro! its 
workings provide and 
maintain the most happy and 
efficient personnel. 


How to keep the sean 4 


how to utilize it... 
keep the business 
financial condition. 


How to reduce credit losses 
handie the important ele- 
ments of credit policy . 
modernize your collection sys- 
tem . . write better letters 
t the — cor- 
respondence on more eco- 
nomical and c@ective basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 
improve the sales organi- 
develop promotion 
stimulate results 
avenues 

of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 


energies 

die scores of problems, small 
and large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of busi- 
ness activity. 
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patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 
Wouldn’t you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 


The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
graphic and business-like way, t: 


in the el g posts, suc- 
cessful methods of modern business management. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY or BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. = = days I will send 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or rn the books post- 
paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly as fl in all lines.) 


Position .. 
Company 


ee 


have revealed the public appetit. fo; 
bonds with coupon rates boosted © jie ty 
elimination of the tax exemption And 
it would have given a clear indi ation 
of whether or not high-grade cor orate 
bonds are now overpriced. 

The Treasury apparently decided that 
its first issue of taxable bonds (the 
eatlier taxable issue was of  jotes) 
should be given every assurance of 
success. Therefore, no bonds were 
offered in excess of those needed for 
the exchange arrangement, and the in 
terest rate was made attractive. The ney 
taxable bonds are selling around |()| 
compared with an older tax-exempt 2% 
Treasury of similar maturity above 1(4 
The difference in tax status amounts to 
about $30 on a $1,000 bond. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


50 Industrial : 96.8 93.6 101.1 117.3 
20 Railroad 28.5 27.6 30.0 08 
20 Utility 50.3 50.1 54.7 70.0 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ... 89.7 89.8 90.5 871 
20 Railroad 62.6 61.7 65.4 576 
20 Utility 100.9 100.8 101.3 101.6 
U. S. Government 108.9 108.3 109.9 107.3 


Data: Standard Statistics except for government 
Sones which are from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


COMMODITIES 
Wool Prices Up 


Increased consumption 
due to Army orders produces 
tight supply situation, but trade 
believes needs will be met. 


Increased wool consumption because 
of the War Department buying pro- 
gram, a large backlog of unfilled orders, 
and possible delay of shipments of Aus- 
tralian wool in face of the Far Eastern 
situation, lifted wool top prices this 
week to the highest since the New York 
Wool Top Exchange started trading in 
futures 10 years ago. Quotations still 
have quite a way to go before reaching 
peaks attained in and after the World 
War. The Army is buying so much wool 
cloth that promises for delivery of civil- 
ian clothing are becoming harder to 
obtain—which indicates higher prices to 
the ultimate buyer. About 30% to 
40% of domestic fabric production will 
go to military branches and the ratio 
is increasing. Within the next month 
the Army is scheduled to receive bids 
for one of its largest purchases to date 
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of uniform materials, 
powied up $175,000,000 “in order to 
build up a stock and keep ahead of the 
virements of clothing a constantly 


Congress has | 


rey 
= expanding army.” a | 
nto for e Impending Requirements—The Phila- Let LIN SyU LAU X4 Glass Block 

Ie to delphia Quartermaster depot expects to 

n And invite bids soon for 24,700,000 yards of 
lic ation picce goods, 8,000,000 wool undergar 
Tporate ments, 2,000,000 pairs of wool gloves, 

17,000,000 pairs of wool socks, and 
ed that 7,000,000 wool blankets. It will take 
ls (the about 46,000,000 Ib. of cleaned wool 
notes) (equal to about 100,000,000 Ib. grease 
nee of weight) to manufacture these supplies. 


were 
led for 
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Although stocks of apparel wool in 
the U.S. (193,000,000 pounds on Dec. 
31) are relatively small, we have thus 
far been able to find enough wool to 
supply all demands. Tightest bottle- 
neck at present is in combing ma- 
chinery and fulling mill capacity which, 
in comparison with the general spin- 
ning and — capacity of the in- 
dustry, is relatively smali. ‘To step up 
production of its fulling department, a 
mill must operate longer hours, im- 


0 Ago prove present fulling methods, or install +4 
1 us additional equipment to give increased +4 
0 30.8 capacity. Mills steer clear of the latter, ' 
7 70.0 if possible, because of the lost invest- 4 
ment in useless machinery in case the : 
: re Army changes specifications for military y 
3 1016 fabrics—as it did during the last war. 
9 107.3 Chances are that, if the War Depart- | 
a ment will give reasonable assurances | 
ve Bank against ee he specifications, manu- " " . “ " u 
facturers will fully cooperate. * | 4 1 ip S | d [| 
-—— ¢ Contrast with ay Year—Domestic ring Day J t in t roug © oll Wa 
grease wool prices advanced several 
cents a pound last week (5¢ rise scoured Nothing is more discouraging | INSULUX Glass Block reduce 
basis), m sharp contrast to the sharp to prowlers and pryers than the transmission of sound. 
- declines a year ago when heavy imports ‘ 
were received. Carry-over of domestic solid panels of INSULUX Glass What’s more, panels of 
» wool into the new season, which begins Block in a factory or labora- INSULUX Glass Block give more 
about Apr. 1, is expected to be the Y me h h 8 
tion smallest in recent years. Imports of ap- Pie a om . ee ee efficient daylight—better dif- 
, 1e2 7 i - ‘ . 
Rais = cat neal aaa lb., them, and it takes as “ ge ham fused, deeper reaching light 
Ng. teety mer to break an opening. = 
trade Principal beneficiaries of the cloth- : that helps speed up production. 
ing boom are the wool growers and the INSULUX gives your plant an- ESET | a 
. long-suffering woolen industry. In the other kind of protection. Infil- y 5 
oe end, the N. Y. Wool Top Gitte ut ole ond det tn is, neer about INSULUX for build- 
ecauise ‘xchange (where trading takes place : . serie tre 
5 ~pro- wan small table in ST oenine of the nated. The high insulative value ine. Sh SOMERS, - ATE 
_ Cotton Exchange floor) has become of INSULUX Glass Block—equal Glass Block are economical— 
f Aus- activi : : , 
cn Sa enna etme og | twa Singh brick wall—gives  matenance coms arc low. You 
s_this lb., was 185% larger than in 1939. better control of interior con- an get immediate delivery! 
; York ¢ What Market Indicates—A premium ditions ... lowers costs ofheat- | Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
ing in is commanded by spot wool tops, now : ‘ has Siete oi 
s_ still lling at about $1.30 a pound, and ing and air-conditioning. |INSULUX Division, Toledo, O. 
ching other nearby futures as compared with 
World the more distant deliveries. This indi- OWENS-ILLINOIS THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU INSULUX FACTS 
1 woo! cates tightness of the present supply r = 
 civil- and demand situation. Yet the trade , ee ie comer aa i agra ledo.O 
ler to believes domestic, Australian, and South i anaes hee aeah oitkensabtiendon, tol 
ces to American wool will fill later needs. | information on INSULUX Glass Block 
7% to Argentina and Uruguay alone grow 
n will Bi about 450,000,000 Ib. of apparel wool 


ratio annually, about the same as the U.S. 
jonth, The stockpile of Australian wool re- 


_ serves is growing (BW—Oct.19°40,p30). 
» dare 


THERE ARE PLACES IN EVERY 
BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX 
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PATTERN OF CONFLICT IN THE FAR EAST 
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@ “Mukden incident” in September, 1931, 
precipitated Sino-Japanese war. 

@ Jopan now controls most of North China. 

(3) Japanese troops, many withdrawn from 
southern China where Japan controls all 
key ports, are massed on Hainan Island. 

4} Nipponese troops occupied northern French 
Indo-China shortly after France capitulated 
to Hitler; used former French air bases for 
attacks on Burma Road. 

© Japanese sailors paraded in Saigon in Jan- 
vary. 

@ Japanese battleships are at anchor in the 
Gulf of Siam, while Tokyo is mediating the 
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Japanese 
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RO Russian 


LZZA British 
C=) Dutch 
French 


border dispute between Thai and Indo- 
China. 


(7) Britain has rushed Australian troops to 
Malaya and mined all approaches to Singa- 
pore. 


3] Washington has just voted a sizable fund to 
fortify Guam. 


@ Soviet-Japanese tension has eased with the 
signing of an agreement allowing the Nip- 
ponese to fish in Russian waters. -Also, 
Tokyo authorities are in Moscow putting the 
finishing touches on a new Soviet-Japanese 
trade pact 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


’ ‘ 
Japan's Big Play 
Tokyo, watching England 
awaits chance to seize riches of 
southeastern Asia, which are 
important to U.S. economy. 


Japan is deliberately precipitating 
crisis in the Orient, but is timing 
with a shrewdness that is typi 
much of Tokyo’s diplomatic sch ning 
during the last 10 years. 

The massing of Japanese troops on 
Hainan Island off the south coast of 
China; concentration of Nipponese bat 
tleships in the Gulf of Siam; expansion 
of Japanese authority up and down the 
coast of French Indo-China—all point 
to some new venturing in the rich colo 
nial territories of southeastern Asia 
@ Waiting for Opportunity—And yet, 
experts insist that the Japanese will not 
strike—at Singapore or at the Nether 
lands East Indies—until they see Britain 
showing signs of weakness under the 
Nazi air and submarine attack which 
Hitler this week promised would soon 
get under way. If London wavers, Japan 
believes Washington will refuse to send 
the American fleet 6,000 miles from 
home to defend Singapore. ‘That would 
provide Tokyo's opportunity. 

There is no longer any doubt in either 

London or Washington that the Japa- 
nese hope to grab the Dutch East In 
dies and Malaya while the western pow 
ers are preoccupied in Europe. 
@ Russia’s New Attitude—Japan has not 
conquered all of China but an unex 
pected improvement in Soviet-Japanese 
relations in recent months has altered 
Tokyo’s plans. A few weeks ago the 
Russians offered to give the Japanese a 
long-term contract to fish in Siberian 
waters. A week later, Japanese repre- 
sentatives who had been in Moscow for 
nearly a year trying to work out a new 
trade agreement with the Russians sud- 
denly found their hosts ready to push 
the deal through. 

Insiders following Soviet foreign af- 
fairs see the hand of Berlin in the new 
turn of events. Moscow has not altered 
its policy toward China. Soviet war ma- 
terials are still being delivered to the 
Chungking government and the Rus- 
sians are friendly with the Chiang Kai- 
sheck régime. But Tokyo has apparently 
been told that if it will turn to south- 
eastern Asia instead of southern China, 
Russia will not interfere with its plans. 
And since Malaya and the East Indies 
offer vast supplies of already-developed 
raw materials, Tokyo is glad to shift to 
richer conquests. 
© By Way of Preparation—The Japanese 
have been preparing for such an even- 
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tuality for several years. In 1935, the 
partment of Foreign Affairs approved 
0-year plan for the development of 
rmosa which was aimed at the inten- 
sincation of trade relations with South 
China and the South Seas. Almost im- 
mediately a great naval and air base was 
built at the southern end of the island. 

A year later the ‘Tokyo Diet set up 

two government-owned development 
companies, one to go after business in 
South China and the other to seek con- 
cessions in the Netherlands East Indies, 
French Indo-China, and Thailand. Since 
then, Japanese capital has been behind 
20 exploitation projects in the South 
Seas—three of them in the Philippines 
(BW—Oct.26'40,p62). 
e For Quick Returns—Southeastern Asia 
offers Japan better opportunities for 
uick economic returns than China. 
More than 85% of the world’s rubber 
comes from the Dutch and British col- 
onies in this region, 94% of the hemp, 
and more than three-quarters of the 
world’s tin. The largest oil fields in 
the Orient are in the East Indies. ‘There 
are great iron mines in the Philippines 
and in Malaya, bauxite (for aluminum) 
in the Indies, vegetable oils in all of 
the colonies, surplus supplies of rice in 
Indo-China and Thailand, tobacco and 
spices in Java and Sumatra, gold in the 
Philippines, Australia, and Sumatra. 

Tokyo has already made business in- 

roads. Long before the war it supplied 
a bigger share of the imports of the 
Dutch East Indies than Holland. 
@ Lessons in Cotton Growing—In ‘lhai- 
land, Japanese agronomists are teaching 
farmers to grow cotton, the Yokohama 
Specie Bank has established branches, 
and Japan has copped most of the big 
equipment orders awarded by the Royal 
State Railways. 

In both Malaya and the Philippines, 
Japan has become a key customer for 
iron ore, and in both, it has sought con- 
cessions to open new mines. 

Hope of the Japanese now is to make 
this region a part of their own empire 
while the present owners are too occu- 
pied in Europe to resist. The $200,- 
000,000 a year which the United States 
has been in the habit of spending for 
tubber would then go to ‘Tokyo instead 
of London and Amsterdam, and with 
this dollar exchange Japan could buy 
the cotton and machinery which the 
Nipponese ordinarily purchase in Ainer- 
ica. 
¢ Tin for Copper and Wool—The $70,- 
000,000 which the United States spends 
m a good year for tin would help Japan 
pay for the copper it buys from America, 
and for the wool which comes from 
Australia and South America. Control 
of important supplies of quinine, vege- 
table oils, spices, tea, coffee, and—above 
all, because of its strategic value—oil 
would at last make Japan a substantial 
economic power. 

The United States has a twofold busi- 
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ness interest in the coming showdown 
in the Pacific. Besides its guardianship 
of the Philippines—which does not end 
until 1946—and its investment in the 
Islands, Americans have fairly large 
holdings in the oil wells and rubber 
plantations in the Indies. 
@ The Economic Squeeze—But many 
more consumers than investors are likely 
to feel the pinch which may come if 
the war spreads to the Far bast. ‘Tin 
stocks in the United States or afloat 
outside the danger zone will meet do- 
mestic requirements for the next 12 to 
15 months. Rubber supplies—not count- 
ing any domestic synthetic production— 
are no larger than to cover present rec- 
ord demand for another eight months. 
The United States is believed to have 
only a six or seven months’ supply of 
tea within the country. Additional ship- 
ments from both China and Ceylon 
would be uncertain if war spread. 
There are plenty of substitute sup- 
plies within the hemisphere of cocoa 
and nutmeg, and Philippine deliveries 
of cocoanut oil could probably be re- 
placed with tropical substitutes from 
Brazil and Central America. If delivery 
of the Philippine and Hawaiian sugar 
quotas became impossible, Cuba and 
the other islands of the Caribbean could 
quickly fill the gap. Spice dealers are 
said to have at least a 24-year supply 
of black pepper in the country. 
Manufacturers estimate that there is 
a six months’ supply of silk in the coun- 
try, but if the threat of war with Japan 
grows, women are expected to start 
hoarding silk stockings so that the sup- 
ply on retailers’ shelves may last only 
a few months. With the chemical in- 
dustry working at top speed on war 
orders, nylon production can’t possibly 
be boosted quickly enough to meet all 
demand in the near future. 


Rep. C. F. Dewey, of Illinois, is author 
of the proposed amendment to the 
lease-lend bill which would impound 
certificates of British holdings in Latin 
America for the duration of the war. 


Lion’s Latin Stake 


Britain's holdings below 
the Rio Grande are such as will 
cause concern to U.S. during 
Germany’s spring attack. 


There was a flurry in Washington a 
few weeks ago when Rep. Charles | 
Dewey proposed an amendment to the 
lease-lend bill which would impound fo: 
the duration of the war certificates of 
ownership of all British holdings in 
Latin America. 

Mr. Dewey's avowed objective was to 
get title to Britain’s huge holdings | 
strategic railroad, utility, mining, an: 
industrial properties into the hand 
Washington. Then if Great Britain 
should fail to weather this spring's all 
out attack by the Germans, they pr 
sumably could not be seized by Latin 
American Nazis. If Britain licks Gx 
many, they would simply be return 
to London. 

@ People May Wonder—lhe Dew 
amendment is already defeated but 
the anxious months ahead when Hitle: 
promised submarine campaign gets int 
full swing and the spring blitz is real 
in the air, a good many people are lik« 
to wonder from time to time wheth« 
this precaution should not have been 
taken. 

British investments in Latin America 
—in the form of both property holding 
and government loans—are estimated bi 
the Department of Commerce t 
amount to about $5,000,000,000, with 
the largest holdings in Argentina and 
Brazil. 

Biggest item in the British portfolio 
are holdings in Latin American rail 
roads. Out of an investment of $2,201 
000,000 in the Argentine, 60% i 
tail properties with British inter 
controlling nearly three-quarters of 
Argentine lines. 

e Properties in Brazil—In Brazil, w 
over half of the railroads are owned b 

the government but almost all of the 
privately-owned properties belong to th: 
British, including the most profitabl 
line in the country—the Sao Paulo Rai 

way which connects Brazil’s biggest in 
dustrial city, Sao Paulo, with the Atlan 
tic port of Santos. 

Though London’s _ transportation 
holdings in Peru have not been profit 
able, they provide a throttle hold on 
the country’s economic development for 
anyone who wants to exercise it, sinc 
they are held under the government 
authorized Peruvian Corp., which also 
has free use of the harbor works at all 
of Peru’s main ports and the right to 
exploit a large part of the country’s rich 
guano deposits. 

@ Railroads in Chile—The Chilean goy 
ernment operates nearly half of the 
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CANADIAN 


TRAVEL!3 BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Canada has $1,500,000 put aside to 
advertise its tourist attractions to U.S. 
citizens this year. Last week at the 
National Sportsmen’s Show in New 


York, both the Dominion govern- 
ment (above) and the Quebec provin- 
cial government had unusually lavish 
displays encouraging Canadian travel. 


railroads in the country, but the re- 
mainder—and they are the profitable 
ones in the rich nitrate-copper-iron ore 
regions of the north—are owned by the 
English. Practically the whole Uru- 
guayan system is owned by the British. 

Next largest British holdings are the 

Royal Dutch Shell properties in Vene- 
zucla, which are about equal to the in- 
vestments of United States oil compa- 
nies in that country. British capital also 
controls the growing New Gold Fields 
of Venezuela, Ltd. Washington would 
undoubtedly contest any shift of owner- 
ship of any of these properties to other 
foreign powers because they are so near 
the Panama Canal and are this coun- 
try’s main auxiliary source of oil. 
e ‘Tin, Lead, and Zinc—T wo British in- 
vestments are of special interest to 
Washington if there is any question of 
their falling into unfriendly hands: 

In Bolivia, the only important tin 
deposit in this hemisphere is largely 
controlled by British capital and 70% 
of the yearly production of tin ore is 
regularly shipped to Britain for smelt- 
ing. It is from these Bolivian mines 
that Washington has contracted the 
five-year supply of tin ore for the refin- 
eries now being built in the U. S. 

In Mexico, United States holdings in 
mines are far larger than the British, 
but London is easily the second largest 
stockholder, with Union Corp. and 
Mexican Corp., Ltd., big-scale oper- 
ators of both lead and zinc properties. 
@ Brazil's Largest Utility—London has 
not confined its investments to rail- 
roads and mines. British and Canadian 
capital control the largest utility com- 
pany in Brazil, the Brazilian Traction, 
Light & Power Co., Ltd., which sup- 
plies power and operates street cars and 
buses in Rio de Janeiro. 
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Canada Invites 


Big ad outlays are placed 
by Dominion and provinces to 
woo U.S. tourist dollars. Aim 
will be to dispel travel fears. 


O'T'TAWA—Canada is making plans 
now to spend $1,500,000 in the United 
States during 1941 to advertise its 
tourist attractions. 

The Dominion’s natural scenic at- 

tractions and recreational facilities, plus 
proximity to the huge, travel-conscious 
population of the United States, nor- 
mally give Canada the world’s largest 
quota of tourists. But because the war 
seems to have frightened potential tray 
elers, both the Dominion and provin- 
cial governments are now budgeting 
large sums for travel advertising. 
e@ Outgo and Income—Appropriations 
by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, and by Canadian railways, bus 
and air lines, hotels, and resorts, under 
the general heading of tourism, will 
total nearly $2,000,000 for 1941. In 
return, Canada hopes to gross $300,- 
000,000 from tourist travel during the 
year. 

In 1939, visitors left around $275,- 
000,000 in Dominion coffers, but ex- 
penditures of Canadians traveling out- 
side the country came to $109,000,000, 
leaving a net of $164,000,000. During 
1940’s first nine months, 9,800,000 
travelers entered the Dominion, some 
2,000,000 below 1939 figures for the 
same period. At that time, estimates 
of the financial intake for the whole 
year were scaled down by 20% to a 
total of $250,000,000. ‘This year, Cana- 


dians are determined to make 

loss. 

e To Advertise in U.S.—Because 
wartime restrictions was blamed 
slump, advertising copy now in | 

tion will stress the absence of r¢ 

and will point out that the ex 
differential favors tourists fro 
United States. Out of the Do 
appropriation of $500,000 ean 

for tourist promotion, approx! 
$400,000 has been ticketed for 

zine and newspaper advertising 
United States. A similar proport 
provincial and private advertising 

ets will be allocated to the same n 
making a total of around $1,500, 

that purpose. 

e Provincial Campaigns—Expend itu 
by individual provinces will make up 
the biggest share of the 1941 campaign 
So far, Ontario is the only pr 
which has voted a specific sum for t 
ist advertising, budgeting $300,000, an 
increase of $200,000 over the 1940) ap 
propriation. Tentative figures for the 
other provinces indicate that Quebec 
will spend around $300,000, New Bruns 
wick $75,000, Nova Scotia $80,000. 
Prince Edward Island $5,000, Mani 
toba $15,000, Saskatchewan $5,000, Al 
berta $30,000, and British Columbia 
$60,000. 

Since Canadians are sharply restricted 
in the sums they may take out of the 
country, the number leav ing for pleas 
ure trips into the United States will be 
negligible. Hence, money spent bj 
United States travelers in Canada dur 
ing 1941 will come close to being pure 
profit from the exchange point of view. 


Dominion War Bill 


Canada faces the figures 
for next fiscal year, and they 
look astronomical. 


Limit seen 
to taxation possibilities. 


OTTAWA—Canadians got from Fi- 
nance Minister Ilsley last week a state- 
ment on their war costs for the current 
fiscal year and an estimate for the com- 
ing fiscal year, which begins Apr. |. 
For Canadians the figures involved are 
astronomical. 

For the full year from Apr. 1, 1940, 
to Mar. 31, 1941, the Dominion has 
poured an estimated $875,000,000 into 
direct war effort. Monthly expenditures 
rose from an average of $25,000,000 
during last spring and summer to $5°,- 
000,000 for January, 1941. This $875 
000,000 doesn’t include ‘aid to Britain” 
in the form of money spent in repatn- 
ating Canadian securities held in Britain 
in order to provide sterling credits 1 
Canada for British buying. For thie 
current fiscal year this aid will amount 
to around $380,000,000, raising th 
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total year’s war outlay to approximately 
$1,255,000,000. A proportionate figure 
for the United States would be about 
$14.000,000,000. 

° Requested of Parliament—For the 
coming fiscal year, the estimated war 
cost is $1,850,000,000, which corre- 
ponds to about $21,000,000,000 for a 
any. the United States’ popula- 
tion. Minister Ilsley asked Parliament 
to appropriate $1,300,000,000 of this 
amount, and intimated that actual war 
expenditure might exceed this appro- 
pnation by about $150,000,000, which 
would be asked for later in the year, 
and that an additional $400,000,000 
might be needed for further repatria- 
tion of British-held Canadian securi- 
ties. The $1,300,000,000 now being 
appropriated, plus the $150,000,000 to 
be asked for later, represents aid being 
given to Britain in the form of Canada’s 
own war effort—not aid “sold,” leased, 
or lent. 

Parliament at the same time was told 

that non-war expenditures for the com- 
ing fiscal year would be $433,000,000, 
exclusive of wheat crop financing. Pro- 
vincial and municipal expenditure is 
placed at $575,000,000, which raises 
the total estimate of government ex- 
penditures in Canada for the year, war 
and non-war, to over $3,000,000,000. 
Canada’s entire national income is esti- 
mated at $5,300,000,000. 
e Ways and Means Later—The appro 
priation bill now before Parliament 
doesn’t provide ways and means of rais- 
ing the $1,300,000,000 war chest. That 
will be taken care of in the new budget. 
due in a few weeks. The budget will 
attempt to carry on the Canadian “‘pay 
as you go” policy with respect to war 
costs, and some increases in taxation 
are expected, particularly in the $3,000- 
$15,000 brackets, but the feeling is gen- 
eral that the taxation limit has very 
nearly been reached. 

In the meantime, a second war loan 
is coming which may be for as much as 
$1,000,000,000. Terms of the loan 
haven’t yet been announced. 


15-Year Plan Next 


Third Five-Year Plan has 
year to run, but Russia is work- 
ing on new scheme to become 
greatest industrial nation. 


MOSCOW-One year before the So- 
viets’ completion of the third of their 
now famous Five-Year Plans, Com- 
munist party leaders at their great an- 
nual gathering in the Kremlin last week 
charged the State Planning Commission 
with the task of drawing up a 15-year 
scheme for making the Soviet Union the 
greatest industrial nation in the world. 

There is nothing new in the Soviet 
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Turnin g th e 
Searchlight" on 


‘Opportunities 


This new service to Business Week readers appears in first and third issues of the 
month only. Copy for scheduled issues is required 9 days in advance. RATES: 
50 cents per word or $2.50 for line (or fraction) per insertion, payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $5.00. Discount of 10% on orders for insertion in four consecutive 
issues. Publication bor number addresses count as two words; replies are for 
warded without additional charge. Address box number replies care of Business 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


PEOPLE 


employment service 
* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for goal 
tions in the higher salary brackets. - 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Moderate retaini fee pro- 
tected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered and present position protected. Send 
onlw name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 282 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
© EXECUTIVES SEEKING 62,500 to $20,000 
positions may contact employersthrough our 
confidential services. Estab. 25 yrs. National 
Business Bourse, 20 W. Jackson, Chicago. 


position vacant 


* A REAL OPPORTUNITY for an experi- 
enced man. Field Representative, experi- 
enced in organizational work, publicity and 
ublic relations ; familiarity municipal prob- 
ems and speaking ability desirable; 30-45 
yrs., good education, excellent oupenrance ; 
regional travel; salary $5,000. rite full 
details; replies held in strictest confidence. 
Box 219 
positions wanted 


¢ SALES, FINANCIAL OR ENGINEER- 
ING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Age 47. 
Graduate Mechanical Engineer. any 
years experience sales executive. Complete 
understanding financial matters, direct 
mail advertising and all insurance prob- 
lems. Present connection nearly six years. 
Consider small investment. Box 210 


¢ PUBLICITY — PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EXPERT s ially equipped to deal with 
to-day’s problems of business and industry; 
available for manufacturing concern, trade 
group or civic organization. Sound under- 
standing economics. Wide, practical ex- 
perience and exceptional ability all phases 
general (and product) publicity and related 
fields. Able advocate of The American Way. 
Box 220 

* PERSONAL EXECUTIVE. Aged 29 — 
married — Intensive experience — industrial 
relations — interviewing — selecting — scale 
ails other associated work. Box 
221. 


* CORPORATE ATTORNEY—specializing 
in corporate work for eight years, offers 
services to financially reliable firm. Inquir- 
ies regarding background invited. Box 222 


personnel service 


* ANY PERSONNEL PROBLEM? We can 
help. Wm. L. Fletcher, Inc., Personnel Con- 


sultant. 729 Boylston St., Boston 
SERVICES S) sal 
lists . 


*DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE. Daily 
corrected masing lists, guaranteed 98%, 
covering purchasing personnel of industry's 


major markets—-Business Executives; Man- 
agement and Production Officials of Manu- 
facturing Industries, Chemical Process In- 
dustries, Electrical Industries, Food Indus- 
tries, Metal-Working Industries, Textile In- 
dustries ; Coal Mining; Metal Mining; Avia- 
tion; Bus and Transit Industries; Central 
Stations; Civil gore and Construc- 
tion: Electrical Construction and Mainte- 
nance; Electronic Engineers; Power Engi- 
neers; Product Design Engineers; Photo 
Technicians ; Mill Supply Houses; Electrical 
Appliance Wholesalers and Dealers; Mail 
Order Buyers. Ask for descriptive file- 
folder. Direct Mail Division, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 


Su, ae Se 


management course 
*COMPLETE COURSE in business man 
agement helps executives know business 
functionally outside their own department 
Invaluable for answers to questions of 
analysis, planning, methods, contro); price 
only $15. Write for details. Box 203 


patents 


© PATENT AND SELL your idea. Simple 
inventions often valuable. Maximum pro 
tection. Location, Washington Fees rea 
sonable. Send for 2 advisory books—-Free 
Box 477-C. 

press clipping 


© LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
reads more newspapers and 
than any other bureau in the 
Chambers St., N. YY. Phone-BA 


r 2 ] 


pr g tigraphing, mimeo, etc. 


© MULTIGRAPHING - MIMBOGRAPHING 
Multitype 487 Bway NYCity Canal 6-4875 


FINANCIAL 


market letter 


©THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER 
Weekly stock market letter. Sample Free 
Gaylord Wood, Inland Bldg., Indianapolis 


EQUIPMENT 0 
industrial—/for sale OR } 


¢ NINE ACME AUTOMATIC SCREW MA- 
CHINES Large—No. 55. Several Excelsior 
Drill Presses—Lathes 6”-8”.—Oll S 
ors—Grinders—Upsetting, Pointing, ° 
Rolling, Hexing Rotating—-Machines goo 
condition. Must be sold as whole-—-reason 
able. No dealers. John Loughran, 402 11th 
St., S.W. Washington, D. C 


BUREAL 
periodicals 
world 157 


7-1779 


office 


¢ SAVB MONEY on Rebuilt Dictating Ma 
chines ; Dictaphones ; Ediphones; guar. sup 
plies; Dictating Mach. Cor. 156 E42 NYCity 


PROPERTY 


industrial 


© A CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE to those 
desiring current listings of factory build 
ings and sites for sale or rent by nationally 
known realt brokers is now available 

Complete listings are in the “Realty Pocket 
Book’’. Copies of this and “How To Take 
The Chase Out of PurChase” write ‘Nicre 
Service’, National Industrial & Commercial! 
Realty Exchange, 401 Broadway, New Yor) 

e SOUTH BEND, INDIANA: 156,000 
Square Feet: apemiteres: Water power 
Fantus Factory Locating Service, 139 North 
Clark, Chicage. 

© FIVE STORY Cast Concrete and Steel 
building 26,000 square feet, sprinklered 
trackage, fastest growing section east Mis 
sissippi suitable warehouse or light man 

facturing. Further information box 4484 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

¢ $100,000. Industria! Plant. Acreage. De 

tails. Burkholder, realtor, Wynesboro, Va 


© DAILY THE MANAGEMENT MEN who 
read these pages have thousands of quick 
needs - - - men! money! materials! 
chines! - - - not ordinarily found in display 
advertisements. To bring together these 
men and the men who can supply their 
needs is the function of CLUPS - - - 
Business Week's new service to non-display 
advertisers which offers the high visibility 
of special position. 
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Unbreakable spring jews 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Lerge openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink, red. 

lasertabie labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, | in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back 

Sold by leading statio U. 8. and foreign, or sent 

post paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each. 

50,500 used by Shapleigh Hdwe. Co., St. Louie. 

CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 50!, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


Merton Salt Co. Chicago, Hil. 


WORKERS WHO Swead weED Sale 


® USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS © 


ambition to become the world’s indus- 
trial leader. As long ago as 1928, when 
Josef Stalin outlined the first Five-Year 
Plan to an astonished Communist Party 
audience in Moscow, he claimed that 
Russia would ultimately outstrip the rest 
of the world. Since then, goals of the 
various plans have had to be modified 
from time to time because of unforeseen 
difficulties and because of the necessity 
of shifting from peacetime production 
to the building of a huge war machine 
to meet the threat of attack from both 
the East and the West. 

@ Machine Tools—Aim of the first Five- 
Year Plan (1928-1933) was to provide 
the Soviet Union with the means of pro- 
ducing its own machinery. ‘Tremendous 
quantities of machine tools were ordered 
from the United States, Germany, and 
Britain, and hundreds of technical ex- 


IS HE UP TO 
MISCHIEF IN YOUR PLANT? 


The harm that uncontrolled dust can do 


Wooden Mask, 
Vancouver Island 


“This mask represents a wild man of the 
mountains. The character appears in win- 
ter dances of the tribes. He usually acts as 
a medicine man, and suffers sometimes 
from attacks of frenzy, breaks away from 


other dancers and rushes about destroying 
property.” 
Indian Art of the United States 


Write for 24-page book 
“DUST IN INDUSTRY” 
—dust facts and 
case histories. 


takes many forms...direct waste, the slack- 
ening of production speed, inaccuracy of 
delicate measurements, increased percent- 
age of rejects. Yet, once unmasked, dust is 
neither difficult nor expensive to control. 
The Buell Dust Technician is a trained ex- 
pert who can help you to discover perhaps 
unsuspected ways in which dust, in masque- 
rade, is reducing efficiency in your plant. 
The Buell Dust Technician is as near as your 
telephone. Call him, and let him tell you, 
without obligation, what Buell (van Ton- 
geren) Dust Collectors have done for many 
of America’s leading concerns. Let him show 


you how efficiently and economically Buell | 


equipment can work for you. 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 


60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation- wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


DUST COLLECTORS 
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perts were brought from abroad | 
build Russia’s new factories and t; 
workers to operate the new ma 
At the same time, the Russians 
vast quantities of modern farm 
ment to boost their agricultural 
When the second Five-Year P 
announced at the end of 1932 (t 
Plan was completed in 44 ye 
promised the hardworking Red po ulac 
a supply of consumer goods, ne. and 
modern housing, and a chance to * la, 
But by the next year the Japanese ‘hreat 
to Soviet territory in the Far Ea.t had 
become serious, and by 1935 tension in 
Europe was growing, so the second Plan 
ultimately turned into a great drive t 
modernize Soviet armaments anid _ to 
build an air force and a navy. 
@ Defense Production—The third Five 
Year Plan, which should be completed 
next year, has been little publicized be 
cause it emphasizes defense production 
From figur€s released at the party con 
gress last weck it is plain that Sovict out 
put no longer makes the spectacular 
showing that it did in depressed 193? 
when measured against United State: 
production. For this reason, the shrewd 
planners in Moscow point with pride ti 
a boost of 534% in Soviet industrial out 
put in 1940 when compared with 1929 
while American production gained onh 
11% in the same period. Actual produc 
tion figures were not released, though 
the self-critical Bolsheviks admitted 
that on a per-man basis Americans stil! 
outstrip Russians in practically ever 
field of industrial production. 
e Budget Boost—Hardly had the dele. 
gates cleared out of the swanky Moscow 
Hotel when the Finance Commissariat 
buckled down to the problem of budget 
ing the Soviet Union’s expenses for next 
year. After only one day of delibera 
tions, the 1941 budget of 215 billion 
rubles was voted unanimously. A year 
ago, the budget was 179 billion rubles 
To meet the increased cost of arma 
ments, finance authorities proposed that 
income taxes be increased from the cur 
rent 3%-4% levy on gross income t 
new rates ranging from 4% to 8%. 
e Trade Negotiations—Not to be over 
looked in the excitement over party eco 
nomic planning for the future is the fact 
that negotiations for increased trade 
with practically every country in Europe 
are still being pushed in Moscow. Fol- 
lowing on the heels of agreements al 
ready signed with Yugoslavia, Afghanis- 
tan, Sweden, Denmark, and the United 
States, announcement was made in 
Moscow on Feb. 24 of the signing of a 
new pact with Switzerland. The Swiss 
agreement provides for a total trade 
turnover of 224.8 million Swiss francs, 
for the first year, and 300 million francs 
the second year. Switzerland will pro- 
vide Russia with lathes, turbines, elec- 
trical equipment, hydraulic presses, and 
precision instruments in exchange for 
grain, cotton, timber, and oil. 
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uct known as the “quadri-can.” It’ 
can with four compartments in it—ea 
one containing a different part of 


| meal so that all a housewife will h:; 
| to do to cook a complete dinner is di 


the thing in boiling water, then op 
it with a key, and dinner’s on. 


e Transportation — The Bellingham 
(Wash.) ‘Transit Co., trying to drum up 
trade on the city’s buses, has put host 
esses on all of them now. The girls 
wear uniforms just like airplane steward 
esses, help old folks on and off, keep an 


| eve out for the youngsters, and try to b« 
| as useful as possible. 
| @ Marriage—E’. P. Dutton & Co., pub 


lishers of a new book, Wisdom for 
Widows (which is apparently a_ sort 
of How-to-Win-Friends-and-Influence- 
People from the widow’s angle), is ad 
vising all thoughtful husbands, in the 
ads for the book, that “a copy 
should be placed side by side with your 
insurance policy in your security box.” 
@ Dentistry—Dr. M. L. Davis, at the 
annual meeting of the Chicago Dental 
Society, reported that he had developed 
a practically foolproof system for keep- 
ing children from getting frightened in 
the dentist’s chair, by just giving them 
little toys to distract them while they 
are there, and making them gifts of 
picture books and trinkets when they 
leave so they will get over the idea that 
something unpleasant always happens 
when they go to the dentist’s. No one 
introduced any new systems designed 
to aid the poor adults, though. 

e Labor—The Colorado Supreme Court 
handed down an important decision in 
the case of Harry Noble, a miner em- 
ployed by Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 
near Denver. Noble came out of the 
mine one day, grimy as usual, and went 
into the company bathhouse to wash 
off. While at it, he slipped on a cake of 
soap and went down with enough force 
to sustain a number of injuries. The 
court rules that these were not com- 
pensable, though—on the grounds that 
taking a bath “could not be considered 
a necessary performance in connection 
with the plaintiff's employment.” 
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THE TRADING POST 


—— 


Small Business and Export 


\ reader who knows Latin-American 
trade at first hand, but who must remain 
incog., thinks that the small operator 
must have a better break if we are to 
realize some of our new Pan-American 
trade aspirations. He says his say in 
the following letter: 


« * * 


Yes, we have an economic policy, aca- 
demic and characterized by “hands across 
the sea.” Economically, in a practical way, 
we have none. Our country is the only 
nation of any size which in spite of its 
enormous productive achievement can ab- 
sorb 90% of what it produces. The remain- 
ing 10%, more or less, is the black sheep of 
the export trade. 

Some large corporations, such as General 
Motors, Ford, General Electric, and so on 
have evolved their own particular export pol- 
icies, which operate on a fairly sound basis. 
A very large part of our foreign trade, how- 
ever, is represented by small manufacturers 
and shippers. Many of our purchases from 
Latin-American countries are represented in 
this country by the same type of man. 

Here is what one runs into. A machine 
tool manufacturer in the Middle West had 
a friend who was visiting in Brazil and who 
enthusiastically sold for him a $1,200 job. 
The manufacturer, on a visit to New York, 
came into see me and when I explained to 
him the necessary procedure from crating 
to documentation, including a lag of per- 
haps two months before his money was 
received here, even on sight draft, his 
answer was: “To hell with it!” I imagine 
that the Brazilian customer was a very 
puzzled, not to say a very angry individual. 

Here is another instance. Innumerable 
small exporters or shippers, through repre- 
sentation in Brazil, start operations there 
with their own money. The first week one 
of these will ship $1,000 worth of materials 
on sight draft. The second week he ships 
$500 worth and so on. At the end of the 
fourth or fifth week, he feels that he in- 
dividually cannot carry the load so he goes 
to his bank for some assistance until his 
dollars come through. Unfortunately most 
banks are unsympathetic. The exporter then 
remembers reading about all of the help 
that the Export-Import Bank is giving to 
further Latin-American commercial _ rela- 
tions, so he gets in touch with the bank to 
discover that they are not interested in 
such small amounts but if he will get his 
own commercial bank to back up the paper, 
they might consider it. So with this, you 
know what he thinks and I know what he 
thinks. 

At the same time, we wish to buy more 
goods from the Latin-American countries, 
so one of our large retail dealers discovers 
in some one of those countries some com- 
modity that he could very well sell. So he 
orders, say, 1,000 gross and discovers that 
they can only deliver 10 gross. So he quits. 
The little man who could take the 10 gross 
has not advanced enough to the point 
where he feels that he can be the develop- 
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ment factor in this great plan of economic 
expansion. 

This all sounds very negative, I know, 
but it seems to me that until we get down 
to the point where we recognize the fact 
that our Latin-American business is no 
longer the black sheep but a very definite 
item in our national economy—which the 
British, the German, the French, and others 
have recognized—we are going to get no- 
where and at the end of this war we are 
going to be worse off than before in spite 
of the tens of millions of dollars that we 
have spent to indulge our wishful eco- 
nomic thinking. 

It seems to me that some agency could 
be set up, practical and workable, whereby 
the small exporter and importer, whose 
aggregate business will largely determine the 
future of a Latin-American economic policy, 
can be made to feel that, after all, he is 
not entirely on his own, with only empty 
words of friendship from Washington, but 
that he has a definite organization to which 
he can turn for advice and assistance. It is 
with this little fellow and thousands of 
others like him, that our Latin-American 
trade will progress to the point where words 
can become a reality. 


Selling Makes Trade 


Another indication of the sales job 
that must be done by Latin-American 
producers, if we really are to increase 
inter-American trade, is the alert reac- 
tion of our own people to market oppor- 
tunities. The following letter from 
G. W. Smith, Credit Manager of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. of Cedar Rapids, 
la., suggests that domestic producers 
are not going to stand by and let the 
American market for European cheeses 
pass into the hands of the Latin-Amer- 
icans without a struggle. It is just an- 
other reminder that trade in this coun- 
try is built by selling and advertising, 
not by pious international gestures. 


* + . 


In “The Trading Post” of Business 
Week, 18 Jan. 1941, appears an article on 
Roquefort cheese and the importation of 
Latin-American cheese. 

In the interest of promoting our own 
middle west, if some of the importers do 
not know about it, the Iowa State College 
at Ames, has perfected a formula for Blue 
Cheese that is far superior in most people’s 
estimation to the imported Roquefort. Of 
course, it depends on whether one is an 
expert or a layman in deciding that point. 

e Nauvoo Milk Products Company, 
Nauvoo, Ill., manufactures this domestic 
Blue Cheese and several other Iowa con- 
cerns will shortly be marketing as well as 
manufacturing, with one or two other 
plants in the southern part of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin also in the same type of 
manufacture. So, if your importers in New 
York are unable to obtain either imported 
French Roquefort or Latin-American Blue, 
put them in touch with Iowa. W.C. 


How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 
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EDITION 
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201 pages, 
5% x 8, $2.00 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 
and examples from the work of successful letter 
writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 
—develop the body of the letter effec- 
tively 


—write action-compelling closes 
—write an adjustment letter 
—write an inquiry letter 
—write collection letters 
—tevive inactive customers 
—avoid “telegraphic” letters 


—make every letter a sales letter, etc., 
etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over 
looked. Try Buckley’s methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month's time 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


eee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
Send me Buckley—-How to Write Better Business 
Letters for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $7.00 plus few cents postage 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on ordeis 
accompanied by remittance. ) 
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THE TREND 


POST-WAR READJUSTMENT 


Currently, there is a lot of talk about “post-war read- 
justment.” ‘The phrase falls glibly from the lips of people 
in all walks of life and is supposed to signify something 
specific to the hearer. But, unfortunately, it is one of those 
take-everything-in terms. As with “inflation” or “eco- 
nomic security,” its all-inclusiveness oftentimes masks 
what is really meant. 

As a rule, when people say “post-war readjustment” 
they mean post-war depression. They are thinking of an 
immediate drop in production and employment follow- 
ing the demobilization of war industries, and not of the 
longer-term consequences of the economic shifts in rela- 
tionships that war inevitably brings about. 

For example, the commodity-price deflation of 1920- 
21-22, though it seemed important at the time, was not 
a major readjustment after the World War. But the rise 
in prices during the war caused American farmers to buy 
land heavily at inflated values and inspired other nations 
to put land into crop cultivation, and this created for us 
a farm problem which came home to roost in the late '20s 
and is with us in the '40s. We are still “adjusting” to it. 


© War creates two types of economic dislocations: (1) Im- 
mediate dislocations, the consequences of which are rec- 
ognizably obvious—such as a break in commodity prices 
once the war ends and scarcity demand ceases; (2) long- 
term dislocations, the effects of which do not become 
apparent until years later, and which may go on unno- 
ticed while they are in the making. 

\ striking instance of this second—and more impor- 
tant—type of dislocation was the last war's shift of the 
United States from the position of a debtor to the posi- 
tion of a creditor nation (BW—Jan.11’41,p60). That 
change created a powerful—an irresistible—post-war de- 
mand for dollars, as foreign debtors strove to obtain funds 
with which to pay their obligations in this country. Gold 
flowed over here, foreign bonds were sold here, and na- 
tions strove to scale our tariff wall in order to sell us goods 
in sufficient quantity to yield the needed dollar exchange. 
But this country continued its high-tariff policy and, 
instead of a real readjustment to the new creditor status, 
a further maladjustment was compounded—precipitating 
the Hoover moratorium of 1931. 


e Right now, we are building up to another post-war 


readjustment problem in the United States. We are 
expanding our industrial plant to unexampled capacity in 
our all-out defense drive, and after the war there will be 
an economic compulsion to use this plant (BW—Feb. 
8’41,p64). Will we try to raise the domestic level of con- 
sumption? Will we try to export more, thereby compet- 
ing with other industrial countries? And in order to 
assure export markets, will we take a more active political 
part in world affairs, instead of withdrawing in “splendid 
isolation,” as after Versailles? 
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Britain, too, is going through a major economic t: 
formation, which will have to be “adjusted” to a: 
wards. To carry on the fight against Hitler, Britain 
expanded domestic plant capacity. Even so, her dome:ti 
resources are insufhcient to overcome Germany’s larg 
industrial machine. So the British have turned to : 
rest of the world—and the United States particularly— 
supplies. And to pay for these heavy shipments of goods 
—far in excess of her peacetime imports—the British gov- 
ernment has called upon her nationals to sell American 
securities. Ultimately, British direct investments in the 
United States may be taken over, too—and sold. 


© On the surface, that would seem to be a simple transfer 
of capital assets—from Britain to the United States. 
Actually, however, such sales may introduce a profound 
dislocation in the British economy. Remember, Great 
Britain for years had been a great capitalist nation, living 
off her income from overseas investments; for years, Brit- 
ish imports have exceeded exports, and the deficiency has 
been made up, in major part, by interest and dividend 
receipts from abroad. In 1936, to take a pre-war example, 
British income from overseas investments amounted to 
£164,000,000, and her trade deficit to £345,000,000. (The 
£181,000,000 remainder was paid out of shipping income, 
insurance receipts, miscellaneous commissions and serv- 
ices.) Thus these capital assets were an integral part of 
Britain’s economy. They provided much-needed foreign 
exchange. And now, if Great Britain parts with her 
American investments, she will surrender annual income 
of about $120,000,000, or £30,000,000 a year—out of a cur- 
rent overseas investment income of about £150,000,000. 
Thought of as only 20% of the total, this £30,000,000 
may not bulk so large. But American investments consti- 
tute the most dependable source of British investment 
income from overseas. For American corporations, by and 
large, have been consistent interest and dividend-payers, 
unlike the Latin-American countries and companies in 
which the British have a big stake (page 57). 


© Thus the sale of her investment holdings in the United 
States means a permanent loss to Britain; year-in and 
year-out her command of American foreign exchange will 
be diminished by the amount of income that had been 
derived from American investments. And, in some way, 
the British economy will have to compensate for that. 

Britain will have to export more relative to her imports. 
Or she'll have to curtail imports—perhaps by tariffs—a 
course adopted during the depression. But, whatever 
Britain does, it will profoundly affect the economics of 
the whole world, including the United States. This is the 
kind of long-lasting post-war readjustment that is in the 
making. And it’s staring us in the face. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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